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For years there has been extensive discus- 
sion and criticism of the college; recently 
the front has been widened to include 
graduate instruction, whether given in an 
organized graduate school or a college. 
Question has been raised about the quality 
and attitude of many students engaged in 
graduate study, and whether certain insti- 
tutions granting higher degrees are quali- 
fied todo so. The issue is not clear because 
of confusion concerning the meaning of 
graduate study and differences in purpose 
of those enrolled in candidacy for higher 
degrees. 

There was a time when a graduate of a 
liberal arts college was thought to have 
sufficient educational background for teach- 
ing in the secondary schools. Later the idea 
became established that a fifth year of study 
is necessary for these teachers, and institu- 
tions of learning began giving the degree of 
master of arts for the work done in this 
year. Boards of education and other ad- 
ministrative agencies seeking a mechanical 
means of dealing with a human and educa- 
tional problem take a master’s degree as 
evidence of preparation and fitness for 
teaching with little or no concern about the 
character and value of the study back of 


? Address delivered at the celebration of the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Graduate School of 


iiss and Sciences, University of Cincinnati, March 
1937, 


it. This has created a great demand for 
this degree. It would be unfair to say that 
many of these prospective teachers are in- 
terested only in getting the degree and are 
not concerned about their studies. How- 
ever, the number of these students, their 
objective and the nature of their previous 
education condition the methods and char- 
acter of graduate instruction. 

We consider first the college education 
of these students. In general, college cur- 
ricula and regulations have been based 
upon the principle that it is the primary 
function of the college to provide the stu- 
dent with information. The various col- 
leges have decided what the character and 
extent of this information should be and 
have contented themselves with providing 
courses in this and that subject, and ex- 
amining the students after they have com- 
pleted these courses in a manner which 
determines whether they know certain de- 
tails at the time, rather than whether the 
knowledge has in some way become a part 
of the individual and he is able to make 
use of it. Although many colleges require 
a field of concentration or a major, consist- 
ing of a set of courses in one field or in 
allied fields, in most cases the course is the 
unit and its main, if not sole, purpose is the 
imparting of information. Recently some 
colleges have come to recognize the fact 
that the mere accumulation of a variety of 
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information is of little factual value to the 
student in after-life and are trying to em- 
phasize the understanding and appreciation 
of the subject-matter of the courses to the 
end that the student shall acquire a certain 
independence in his study of subject-matter 
and shall develop a critical attitude which 
will enable him to form his own judgments. 
A student trained in this way is not ex- 
pected to remember just what his teacher 
has told him or what he has read in a text- 
book, but he has been encouraged to assume 
a critical attitude and an independence of 
thought, and thus he is beginning to be in 
position to study a subject by himself in the 
light of the experience he has had in study 
under the guidance of his teacher. 

Most of the colleges which have instituted 
courses and methods of instruction designed 
to provide this kind of education, usually 
designated as Honors Courses, have found 
it necessary to limit these opportunities to 
a small portion of their students. Many of 
the smaller colleges, however much they 
may desire to teach their students in a more 
individual manner, find it impossible to 
depart from traditional methods, because 
of limited finances. 

Some one may observe that from the 
smaller colleges with traditional curricula 
have come many of the men of first rank 
in the educational world of to-day, but was 
their graduate study limited to one year? 
It is the educational background and quali- 
fication for graduate study of a large group 
which I am considering, and I am led to a 
conception of the make-up of the group 
when I read statements such as the follow- 
ing: 

An applicant for admission to the graduate 
school shall possess a bachelor’s degree from a 
recognized college, regarded as standard by the 
institution and by a regional or general accrediting 
agency and shall present a transcript which, for 
unconditional admission, shall show an adequate 
amount of undergraduate preparation, including 


advanced preparation in a major subject or subjects 
(twelve hours of work being suggested). 
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You will observe that reference js made 
to the amount of undergraduate prepara. 
tion and not to the nature or quality of this 
preparation. If many students are admit. 
ted to the graduate school in accordanes 
with this regulation, it would seem that jn 
this number there will be those who, because 
of their ability and the way in which they 
carried on their studies, will be able to 
profit by graduate instruction in prepara. 
tion for teaching in college and for a schol. 
arly career. Many, however, would not be 
so prepared and, if they are admitted and 
enrolled in the graduate courses with stu- 
dents of the former class, these courses will 
necessarily suffer because of their presence 
unless they are given entirely by lectures, 
I have had considerable testimony that this 
had been the case in graduate schools when 
a course was of the seminar type. 

I do not wish to give the impression that 
members of the group who are going into 
teaching in secondary schools should not be 
given an opportunity somewhere in our uni- 
versities to receive additional training 
which will make them more effective teach- 
ers. However, I question whether this in- 
struction should be given only by lectures, 
which is frequently the case. In fact, the 
program of instruction for these students 
should be organized to meet their specific 
needs. Since many teachers in the secon- 
dary schools are expected to conduct courses 
in several subjects, it would seem that the 
program of studies for this degree should 
not necessarily be limited to one field, and 
consequently the master’s degree awarded 
to these candidates should not be with a 
designation of a field. From a study I 
have made of the course requirements for 
candidates for the master’s degree in one 
year I am inclined to question whether too 
many courses are not required, if the stl: 
dent is to have time or opportunity to eul- 
tivate habits of independence in study and 
to develop the power to think analytically 
and constructively. Is a very large content 
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the primary consideration in such a pro- 
eram or Should emphasis be placed upon 
wuderstanding and appreciation of subject- 
matter? The colleges place the blame for 
their shortcomings upon the secondary 
schools, saying that the students at entrance 
are not properly prepared—not so much in 
eround covered as in thoroughness. The 


l 


secondary school teachers of the future are 
in the colleges and graduate schools. What 
are these institutions doing for these pros- 
pective teachers to lay a foundation for 


thoroughness? Do not many of their regu- 
lations and procedures encourage and even 
necessitate superficiality ? 

This year Harvard has begun its program 
of instruction for those desiring to teach in 
secondary schools, leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts in Teaching. The fields of 
study are defined with reference to the scope 
in which a teacher may be expected to oper- 
ate. Knowledge of the field will in general 
be tested by the divisional examinations in 
the field, required of candidates for honors 
in Harvard College. This in itself is no 
small order, especially for those who have 
not had any experience with the kind of 
instruction afforded Harvard undergradu- 
ates enrolled in eandidaey for honors. Also 
a candidate, who has not had experience in 
classroom teaching, will serve an appren- 
ticeship in teaching under observation, this 
practice being ‘accompanied by a course in 
the Principles of Teaching and by a course 
in the Curriculum and Methods in the sub- 
ject he is to teach.’? The candidates will 
take a special examination covering the 
problems treated in these courses. This 
apprenticeship and the accompanying in- 
struction—an important part of the plan— 
will be of such extent ‘‘as to occupy ap- 
proximately half the candidate’s time for a 
year.’ In addition to these requirements 
there will be a general examination on four 
subjects in education, the preparation for 
which will be provided in the Graduate 
School of Education. This part of the plan 
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is introduced no doubt to enable the ecan- 
didate to meet requirements of boards of 
education. Viewed as a whole the program 
is an interesting experiment toward meeting 
the needs of a group worthy of special con- 
sideration. Ordinarily the Harvard pro- 
gram will require that a candidate for the 
degree spend more than one year in prepa- 
ration for the tests on which the degree is 
based. The committee in charge of the pro- 
gram at Harvard expects this to be the case 
and anticipates that many of the candidates 
will attend the summer school to take the 
courses in education. 

We observe that aside from the practice 
teaching and the requirements in education 
the program of academic content is con- 
cerned with the manner in which the student 
handles his studies rather than requiring 
the customary large amount of subject- 
matter. Although some of the courses 
which may be taken are open to under- 
graduates and graduates alike, it is essen- 
tially an undergraduate program of study 
and the instruction is not entirely by lec- 
tures. Consequently those enrolled in can- 
didacy for this degree should not be thought 
of as graduate students in the arts and 
sciences, and the men might more appro- 
priately be enrolled in Harvard College. 
Most, if not all, of the institutions with 
established graduate schools have in their 
colleges honors courses or other plans simi- 
lar to the fields of concentration at Har- 
vard. Should not they likewise enroll in 
their colleges the group of students seeking 
the master’s degree in preparation for 
teaching in secondary schools? If this plan 
were followed, many of the students in the 
graduate schools about whose qualifications 
and attitude question is now being raised 
would not be enrolled in the graduate 
schools. 

It should be noted that in the Harvard 
plan there is a general examination on four 
designated subjects in education. Although 
a student may prepare for this examination 
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by taking courses in the School of Educa- 
tion, I trust that no question will be raised, 
if a candidate passes the examination with- 
out taking all or any of the courses, and 
that boards of education will accept the 
passing of the examination as meeting the 
requirement in these subjects. Why should 
not this policy be approved by boards of 
education throughout the country? It is 
unfortunate that requirements laid down 
by these boards are in terms of credits to be 
obtained only by taking courses. If a can- 
didate has learned how to study a subject 
by himself, he should be able to learn the 
required subjects from suitable books and 
pass an examination to obtain the necessary 
credits. If these teachers are to increase in 
value, they must continue study by them- 
selves and why not encourage this process 
in this way ? 

There has been a strong sentiment against 
the increasing number of colleges which are 
granting the master’s degree and there are 
those who feel that something should be 
done about it. Is it inappropriate that col- 
leges without established graduate schools 
should have part in the training of teachers 
for secondary schools? If a college has a 
properly functioning plan of honors 
courses, it may be able by a suitable exten- 
sion of the plan to make appropriate pro- 
vision for this group of students. These 
colleges may not be able to provide the 
courses in education which are required for 
teaching in the secondary schools, but this 
lack could be met by enrolment in summer 
schools, or by their own study, tested by an 
examination, as I have suggested. 

It is a question whether a student who is 
looking forward to teaching in a college 
should continue in graduate study in a col- 
lege rather than in a graduate school, be- 
cause he is not likely to find there a suffi- 
ciently large and able group of students to 
stimulate him to the full use of his powers, 
nor a program of studies at the proper level. 
If his purpose is not fully determined and 
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he desires to spend a fifth year in study jy 
a college, no question should be raised about 
this procedure. 

If a survey is to be made of the colleges 
giving graduate work to determine whether 
they are qualified to do so, the first question 
to settle is the purpose of this program— 
whether it is training for secondary school 
teaching or toward advanced graduate 
study. In such a survey there would have 
to be an investigation of the qualifications 
of the members of the faculty engaged in 
this instruction and this could not be deter. 
mined only by the advanced degrees which 
these members of the faculty possess. It 
will be necessary also to examine an appro- 
priate sample of the recipients of the de- 
gree, and somewhere in this examination 
there should be an oral test. 

Up to this point I have been discussing 
what should constitute enrolment in a 
graduate school and have pointed out that 
in some cases a large number of students 
so enrolled are not there for the purpose of 
graduate study in preparation for a schol- 
arly career, and I have suggested that these 
students have suitable opportunities pro- 
vided for them in a part of the institution 
other than the graduate school. In the 
college should be enrolled also those with 
a bachelor’s degree whose knowledge and 
previous training must be supplemented 
in order that they may profit by, and not 
hinder, the courses and seminars in the 
graduate school. If these suggestions were 
adopted, the graduate schools could limit 
their enrolment to those whose abilities and 
accomplishments, as shown by their pre- 
vious records, indicate that they are capable 
of training toward a scholarly career, and 
they would be free to organize their pro- 
grams to provide suitable opportunities for 
this class of students. 

What should these opportunities be? It 
would be generally agreed that provisions 
should be made for experience in scholarly 
research. There was a time when research 
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meant investigation to discover some new 
facts without any question of the relation 
of possible discoveries to the general field 
in which the investigation was conducted. 
Now there is belief that the student should 
have these relations in mind as he enters 
upon and proceeds with an investigation. 
This means that the student should acquire 
by his graduate study a certain content of 
knowledge in his subject as a whole and 
that the methods of instruction in the 
graduate school should be organized to pro- 
vide him with such content and in such man- 
ner that he shall be acquiring acquaintance 
with methods of scholarly research, and 
experience in the organization and presen- 
tation of material. There are various meth- 
ods which can be employed to this end, 
each making a specific contribution. Thus 
lectures may provide information not avail- 
able in printed form and also may be used 
to show the student how the teacher ap- 
proaches the consideration and presentation 
of a certain subject. The seminar affords 
the student opportunity for organization 


and presentation of material, whether 
gathered from secondary sources or as a 
result of study of original sources, or the 


investigation of an entirely new subject. 
Kvery seminar should not be concerned pri- 
marily, if not entirely, with the training of 
the student in the technique of research, 
nor should every seminar have as its sole 
purpose the broadening and deepening of 
the student’s knowledge. 

The program of instruction as a whole 
should be organized to provide the back- 
ground to which I have referred, and ex- 
perience in the processes of scholarly re- 
Search gained by close association with 
members of the faculty. I would not make 
a categorical statement of what methods 
should be used, but prefer to have this ques- 
tion answered by the group dealing with 
graduate instruction in any field while con- 
sidering their answer to the question— 


What are we endeavoring to make of our 
students ? 
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I feel that this is a fundamental question 
and I wonder how often and how much it is 
considered by those engaged in collegiate 
or graduate instruction. Frequently one 
hears that there is no limit to the number 
of courses introduced into the curriculum 
and that ordinarily courses are introduced 
not with reference to any well-thought-out 
plan of their relationship to the training 
of the student, but because various members 
of the faculty desire to give them. One 
sense in which they are thought of as being 
introduced for the benefit of the student is 
that the only way he will ever hear of a 
subject and learn about it is by taking a 
course in it. This idea is a product of the 
conception that it is the function of an edu- 
cational institution to provide the student 
with all the information he is ever going to 
have rather than to train him in a manner 
which will encourage and make probable a 
continuance of study and development after 
he leaves the institution. 

I have indicated the necessity for knowl- 
edge of a subject as a whole as a background 
for research. It is probable that at least 
two years of graduate study will be neces- 
sary before the student has acquired such a 
background of desirable extent and char- 
acter. It is evident that such knowledge 
and an understanding of it is advisable also 
for college teaching, as is also the introduc- 
tion to methods of scholarly research which 
he is supposed to have had somewhere in his 
program of study. This latter element is 
important not only in relation to the intel- 
lectual growth of the man, but also because 
many of the colleges are expecting some, 
if not all, of their seniors to carry on inves- 
tigations and the teacher must be prepared 
to direct these particular studies. 

We turn now to the subject of degrees. 
Why should the master’s degree be given 
for one year of graduate study? Has a 
graduate student in one year progressed 
sufficiently beyond the work for the bache- 
lor’s degree to justify the granting of an 
additional degree? I am not questioning 
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the value to the student of.one year of 
graduate study, but whether the results to 
his education of such study are not a suffi- 
cient reward. However, it seems to me that 
it is appropriate to award this degree to 
those who give evidence that they have 
acquired the background and experience in 
scholarly research which I have just de- 
scribed. How is the evidence to be secured ? 
Not by counting the credits and observing 
the grades in individual courses and semi- 
nars—a procedure carried over into the 
graduate school from the college. For, it 
is not a question of what the student has 
had, but what he has and is. The evidence 
should be obtained by an examination 
planned to determine whether the student 
has realized the purposes of this part of the 
graduate program, whether he has devel- 
oped into the kind of scholar which the 
program was devised to produce. 

Whether the holder of a master’s degree 
of this kind has it in him to proceed to a 
doctor’s degree by carrying on an investi- 
gation leading to an acceptable dissertation 
and by showing that he has acquired mas- 
tery of the field of the dissertation remains 
to be seen. However, if it develops that 
because of his abilities or tastes, he does not 
proceed to a doctor’s degree, the possession 
of such a master’s degree would indicate 
that he had received substantial graduate 
instruction and that, so far as knowledge 
of his subject is concerned, he is qualified 
for teaching not only in a secondary school 
but also in a college. 

In indicating that the master’s degree so 
defined must not be construed as a guaran- 
tee that its holder is capable of proceeding 
to a doctor’s degree, I desire to make the 
point that the investigation underlying the 
dissertation and the presentation of the re- 
sults should not be a matter of routine 
which necessarily can be accomplished by 
any one who has had the training entitling 
him to the master’s degree. In working 
upon his dissertation the candidate may be 
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thought of as an apprentice being developed 
under a master for a life of scholarship, [{ 
the master supplies all, or most, of the 
ideas, the apprentice is becoming in reality a 
technician and not an independent scholar. 
and the main purpose of the dissertation jg 
not being accomplished. It is not to be 
inferred from this statement that the results 
of the investigation in themselves are of 
secondary importance. For surely the 
scholar presses on in his work in the hope 
that he will enlarge or modify what has 
previously been known of a subject or pre- 
sent a significant interpretation of it. 
When one reviews the subsequent records 
of those who have received the doctor’s de- 
gree, he is justified in questioning whether 
my conception of the purpose of the disser- 
tation is generally held by the students and 
the teachers in graduate schools. These 
records can not be explained solely by the 
statement that the work which these men 
had to do in their academic positions made 
it impossible for them to continue their 
scholarly research. In part, it is due to the 
attitude of many who seek the degree of 
doctor of philosophy not as an indication 
of preparation for a scholarly career of con- 
tinuing study and development, but as a 
symbol that a program of graduate instrue- 
tion has been pursued and that thus they 
are qualified for a teaching position in a 
college. This attitude is encouraged by 
administrative officers in the colleges who 
look upon the doctor’s degree as a proies- 
sional degree similar to the first degrees in 
medicine and law. It is this view, encour- 
aged also by accrediting agencies, which 
leads these officials to require members of 
the faculty to have the degree, with the 
result that successful teachers with consid- 
erable experience in college are urged to $0 
to graduate schools and endeavor to meet 
the requirements for the degree in as short 
a time as possible, and the graduate schools 
are expected to develop a routine procedure 
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+) facilitate the process. It may very well age and develop imagination and initiative 
that a year or more in a graduate school and not destroy them. How this can be 
would make their teaching more interesting done can not be determined by administra- 
to themselves and more valuable to their tive officers far removed from the process, 
iydents, but in trying to meet the require- but must be formulated by those involved 
nents for the degree they may not be fol- in the process. Methods and regulations 
lowing a plan most appropriate to their must be revised as experience grows, and 
needs. Is the doctor’s degree intended for they will be revised to good purpose, if the 
these people or rather for those beginning faculty in considering such revision is ask- 
a scholarly career or at least not very far ing the question: ‘‘What are we trying to 
along upon it? make of the student ?,’’ and its members are 
You will observe that I have not formu- convinced that education is effected not by 
lated requirements for the respective de- legislation but by appropriate opportuni- 
erees in terms of number of courses and in ties. 
other detail, nor have I defined the char- If suitable provision is made, in the man- 
acter of the examination for the master’s ner I have suggested, for the students now 
degree other than to state that it should be enrolled in our graduate schools who are 
constructed and administered to determine preparing for teaching in the secondary 
whether the student has realized the pur- schools, the question of the quality of 
poses of the plan of graduate instruction graduate students will be simplified, and the 
at this stage. I have not declared that graduate schools will be free to devote their 
there be a thesis for the master’s degree, facilities to those preparing for a scholarly 
but have stated that the candidates for this career and may be expected to offer cor- 
degree should somehow have opportunity to respondingly better opportunities for this 
learn the methods of scholarly research. group of students. Also such a plan should 
This is not likely to be accomplished by result in releasing time and energy for 
requiring a thesis of definite magnitude, members of the faculty to be devoted to 




















without providing appropriate opportunity scholarly research. In the main European 
for conference and guidance in its prepara- universities have made more appropriate 
tion. arrangements for their faculties to engage 






[f it is our conception that the purpose in advanced study and research than have 
of graduate instruction is the preparation our own. The distinction of a graduate 
of the student for a continuing education school, and thus of the university of which 
and that the degrees are an indication of it is a part, is determined not only by the 
this kind of preparation and not symbols careers of its graduates but also by the 
of a finished education, the methods and _ scholarly attainments of its faculty, and 
requirements must be organized to encour- the quality of their research. 
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SPORTSMANSHIP is something far broader _ letic field; it is a philosophy of life which 
than a code which is practiced on the ath- makes its demands upon all of us. We like 
to think of it as something peculiarly Amer- 
ican, but we know that we hold no monop- 






a Address to the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, New 
York City, December 28, 1936, 
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oly of it. Sportsmanship is international. 
Wherever friendliness and tolerance and in- 
tegrity and devotion to an ideal and gen- 
erosity to a foe are found, there the lessons 
of sportsmanship have been learned. 

To-day I want to speak of sportsmanship 
in its relation to American intercollegiate 
athletics. Athletics serve a purpose in 
American life which is a far more import- 
ant purpose than most of us take the time 
to realize. Youth is charged with energy, 
and here in America and in Canada and in 
England and in certain other countries 
athletics offer a wholesome outlet for these 
energies. In other countries these ener- 
gies have no such natural way to express 
themselves. 

We have occasion to be grateful, it seems 
to me, that here in the United States there 
has grown up over the years an institution 
known as intercollegiate athletics which 
with its twin brother, intramural athletics, 
has offered the outlet for these fine enthusi- 
asms of youth and has built a certain rug- 
gedness of character into our young people 
which is one of our most priceless social 
assets. 

Because this is true, we who are con- 
cerned with education realize that athletics 
comprise an important part of education it- 
self. A well-conceived plan of athletics in 
a college or university becomes part of the 
educational procedure. It is our responsi- 
bility to train men intellectually and mor- 
ally and socially, but it is no less our respon- 
sibility to train them physically as well and 
in terms of physical courage. The develop- 
ment of intramural athletics through which 
all students of a college benefit, rather than 
the outstanding and gifted few, is a sign 
that our universities and colleges are recog- 
nizing this important truth. 

Because these things are true athletics im- 
pose a tremendous responsibility upon us. 
If we are to preserve these fine values which 
athletics hold in American life, it is essen- 
tial that the spirit of amateurism in inter- 
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collegiate sportbe preserved. This ¢qjj; 
for a point of view which, while recognizing 
the ideals to be sought, recognizes too that 
there are practical problems which have t) 
be met and solved. What we need js 
enough common sense to think of the gam 
as a game rather than an item in a statis. 
tical record, and to realize that if a team 
plays teams of comparable strength, repre. 
senting colleges in its own class and gov. 
erned by similar athletic ethics, it can not 
in the long run expect to win far more than 
half the number of games it plays. 

We have just safely ridden out another 
football season, and perhaps I may be per. 
mitted to speak with particular reference t 
football as symbolic of American athletics, 
Football had its origin in 1869 when a 
trainload of boys from Princeton came over 
to New Brunswick, took off their coats, blew 
up a rubber ball and played the first game 
of football with a group of Rutgers students 
—twenty-five men to aside. A few specta- 
tors, mostly other students, sat on the fence 
around the field where the game was played 
and looked on. Afterwards the players of 
both teams and their adherents had dinner 
together and the Princeton boys went home. 

Thus was born the institution known as 
American intercollegiate football in the 
spirit of pure and unalloyed amateurism— 
sportsmanship at its best. 

A great deal of water has gone over the 
dam since 1869. Organization in a degree 
undreamed of in those days has come into 
American athletics. Instead of the simple 
loyalty of college students to their fellows, 
there has grown a degree of public and 
alumni interest in our intercollegiate foot: 
ball games which, while admirable in many 
respects, is not always rational and which 
often places an unwholesome emphasis 02 
victory. This has influenced colleges and 
universities sometimes to adopt unwise 
methods of attracting good athletes; and in 
order to win, to impose a terrific load upo 
the players, terrific in view of the fact that 
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these 
full-time job on the athletic field, are ex- 


pected to carry a full-time job in the class- 
room too and do it well. 

The second extraneous factor which has 
crept in since those naive days in 1869 has 
been the relationship which has developed 
between victory and the budget, and the im- 
portance of financial income in view of thew 
fact that the continuance of minor sports 
and intramural athletics depends largely 
upon the funds which are made available 
through football receipts. In short, it seems 
that success in football, at least sufficient 
success to compel substantial gate receipts, 
has become essential to the whole athletic 
program. 

.. Yet another factor which it seems to me 
we can not afford to ignore is the heavy 
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young men, carrying what is really a such problems as these will never be achieved 


through creating a football ezar nor will it 
be found in legislation. The solution will 
be found, I believe, in impressing upon the 
public by every means at our disposal the 
fact that American intercollegiate football 
games are primarily not public spectacles, 
but are particularly friendly contests of\ 
skill between students of friendly institu-\ 
tions. If the spectators at football games \ 
were always to adhere to the same standards 
of sportsmanship as are demanded from the 
players on the field, these evils would begin 
to disappear by themselves. We have be- 
come so insatiable in our demand for vic- 
tory that we are led to think of a team 
which plays nine games and loses one as 
‘‘damaged goods,’’ and of the team which 
loses two games as a cause of reproach to 


betting which takes place in many games. y the coach, president, trustees—and, if they 


Recently Mr. Vanderlip pointed out that at 
a recent game half a million dollars was 
wagered. In view of the fact that few of 
these wagers presumably ran into large 
sums of money it might be thought casually 
that this is a matter alone of individual con- 
Yet a moment’s pause will give one 
time to consider that if, through the activity 
of unscrupulous persons, some day a major 
football game should be thrown because 
financial temptation too great had been 
offered to young men still in their imma- 
ture years, the blow to American amateur 
sport would be irreparable. ‘ 
These three aspects of the problem are 
enough to suggest what I mean by the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon all of us to 
see to it that the best interests of amateur 
Sport are preserved in intercollegiate ath- 
letics. I am not alarmed about the situa- 
tion nor pessimistic. Every enterprise in 
life presents its problems and when we con- 
sider the vast benefits which flow from ath” 
leties in American life, we can cheerfully 
take up the burden of solving the problems 
which have grown up over the years. 
There is no panacea. The solution of 


cern. 


still live, the founders of the institution. 

We do take ourselves so seriously. Inter- 
collegiate athletic competition, which should . 
be something in which men engage because 
they love it, so often deteriorates into ruth- 
less drill. At times we permit the urge to 
win to so govern our emotions and what we 
call our thinking, that, forgetting the prin- 
ciples of sportsmanship which we know to 
be sound and which we espouse with all our 
hearts, we listen with too ready ear to the 
gossip of what other colleges are doing to 
attract good athletes and to turn out good 
teams. As I have had occasion to say else- 
where, gossip of this kind works both ways. 
It seems to me that the essence of good 
sportsmanship is good faith between those 
who meet in athletic competition, not 
only the players on the field, but the mem- 
bers of the student bodies and the members 
of the alumni body, and the faculty and 
officials of the colleges themselves, and their 
friends among the public. 

It is my personal conviction that only in 
the measure in which our colleges are will- 
ing to have faith in each other, to rely upon 
the athletic integrity of their opponents, 
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free from suspicion and rancor—oply.in 
that measure shall we preserve the spirit of 
amateurism in American athletics. And 
unless we who are in charge of athleties in 
our educational institutions rise to the 
ability to maintain athletics on this plane 
of good faith, then I submit to you that we 
have proved unworthy of the charge which 
has been committed to us. 

There is one more thing I would like to 
say. There is need for a frank and sensible 
attitude toward eligibility. Whether or not 
a student is a bona-fide student, and so is 
qualified to represent his college on the ath- 
letic field, depends primarily upon whether 
he is seriously in search of an education in 
coming to college and upon whether he is 
maintaining in full measure satisfactory 
performance in his academie work. Like 
many other college presidents, I have the 
personal conviction that we ean depend 
upon the good faith of our opponents in 
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deciding the eligibility of their players and 
I like to think that they ean depend jn the 
same way upon us. 

It seems to me a perfectly splendid thing 
that a group of men such as are represented 
here should have joined together in such 
movement as this to promote the principles 
of sportsmanship. I have spoken to-day of 
only one phase of it—sportsmanship as jt 
applies to intercollegiate athletics, particu. 
larly football—but, as we all know, sports. 
manship is something far broader than that. 
It touches our whole national life. Andrew 
Fletcher in 1704 said something like this: 
‘*T care not who writes the laws of a people 
if you will let me write their songs.’’ In 
some such sense as that we can all say, “‘] 
eare not who makes the laws, or even writes 
their songs, if their code of sportsmanship 
is sound,’’ for it is that which controls con- 
duct and governs the relationships between 
men. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A BRITISH NATIONAL COLLEGE FOR 
THE TRAINING OF LEADERS IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

THE British Government proposes, according 
to the London Times, that a national college of 
physical training be established. The responsi- 
bility for the provision and maintenanee of the 
college will rest with the government, but its ad- 
ministration, subject to the control of the re- 
sponsible minister, will be in the hands of a 
suitably constituted governing body. The pri- 
mary purpose of the college will be the training 
of leaders to organize and undertake recreational 
physical training, but it should ultimately have 
an influence over the conduct of physical educa- 
tion of all kinds throughout the country. 

It is contemplated, for instance, that the col- 
lege should investigate some of the many out- 
standing problems connected with the physiology 
of physical training. Although the admission of 
women to the college is not excluded, its main 
function would be to train men, since there al- 
ready exist a number of specialist colleges of 


physical training for women. In Scotland there 


are at present two colleges for the training of 
school instructors in physical education, one for 
men and one for women, and, so far as can be 
foreseen at present, no further provision of col: 
leges will be necessary, though the possibility ot 
extensions at the existing colleges may have to be 
considered. Further investigation may also show 
the desirability of aiding certain university and 
other training institutions to provide the aceon 
modation necessary to enable them to give phys 
cal instruction on modern lines. 

The grants committees will have power '0 
recommend grants to the Central Council °! 
Recreative Physieal Training : 


to enable them to supplement other provision for 
training by providing or aiding the provision of 
courses designed to improve the qualifications of 
teachers and leaders. These functions will be 
particular importance during the period th 
must elapse before the proposed training college 
is established ; . 

to provide expert advice as to forms of physica 
training and reaction; 

where necessary to aid the provision of adequate 


J 
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salaries for teachers and leaders. Although it is 

contemplated that as a rule the salaries of 
teachers and leaders will be met by the local 
authority or from voluntary sources, the Govern- 
ment recognizes that there may be cases in which 
the locality ean not reasonably be expected to find 
the nec ssary funds without some assistance ; 

for expenses involved in discharging the above 
duties ; 

/ recommend a grant to the National Playing 
Fields Association, and to make that body re- 
sponsible for considering applications and dis- 

grants in aid of the provision of playing 


tributing 
triputing 


fields. 

to recommend grants in aid of the provision of 
swimming baths, having regard both to the finan- 
cial position of the area and to the anticipated 
revenue from the use of the bath. 

to recommend grants to either central or local 
bodies as may seem most appropriate in each case 
in aid of the provision of camping sites and other 
facilities for physical recreation. 


The minister responsible to Parliament will, in 
England and Wales, be the president of the 
Soard of Edueation, who will consult with the 
other ministers concerned as oceasion arises. In 
Scotland the Seeretary of State will be the re- 
sponsible minister. 

Any estimate of the expenditure involved in 
the proposals must be provisional and subject to 
correction in the light of experience. Subject to 
this qualification, the Government considers that 
capital grants would be of the 
order of £2,000,000 spread over a period of 
years and that in addition there 

continuing annual charges 
which it is not easy to estimate but which might 
be in the neighborhood of £150,000. 


the necessary 
about if hree 


would be certain 


A STATISTICAL STUDY OF EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Tue latest facts and figures concerning the 
schools and the school-going population of 
America are contained in a compilation pre- 
pared by Emery M. Foster, chief of the division 
ol statistics of the Office of Education. 
lor every pupil there is an investment of ap- 
proximately $400 in sehool property, its esti- 
mated value in the United States, plus endow- 
ments, being $12,050,000,000. 
The cost of edueation is decreasing. In 1929- 
40, the annual cost per adult for public educa- 
‘ion in the United States was $44.34. This cost 
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per adult had decreased to $30.51 in 1933-34. 
It is pointed out that 7 cents a day paid by each 
person 21 years of age or over throughout the 
country would defray the public education bill. 
About a cent and a half more per person would 
pay also the national cost of private school 
education. 

A larger number of men are taking up public 
elementary school teaching. Personnel reports 
indicate that despite a decrease of 21,061 teach- 
ers in public elementary schools from 1932 to 
1934, there were 7,124 more men employed in 
1934 than in 1932. 

The income for education, public and private, 
from kindergarten through college, decreased 
22.6 per cent. from 1929-30 to 1933-34. For 
publicly controlled schools and colleges the de- 
crease in receipts was 21 per cent. from 1930 
to 1934. For pereeiaty controlled schools de- 
creases in receipts were 29.8 per cent. during the 
same period of time. Expenditures for public 
and private education, including current ex- 
pense, capital outlay and interest for all levels 
of education were $2,294,896,416 in the year 
1934, a decrease of approximately $965,000,000 
or 29.8 per cent. from 1929-30 expenditures. 

About a quarter of the total population of 
the United States attends full-time day school. 
The number reported for 1933-34 was 30,612,- 
948. In addition, some of these same persons 
and others numbering 421,865 attended summer 
schools in publie schools or colleges, 932,217 
evening and 273,502 part-time and continuation 
classes in publie schools, 253,991 extension and 
correspondence courses and 33,484 short courses 
of 4 days or more offered by colleges. By levels 
of education 23,262,371 were in elementary 
schools, 6,096,488 in high schools, and 1,055,360 
in higher education, not including private com- 
mercial and nurse-training schools. About 27,- 
150,000 or 89 per cent. were in schools under 
publie control and 3,365,000 or 11 per cent. were 
in private schools. 


ARBOR DAY IN NEW YORK STATE 


CoMMISSIONER OF EpucaTion Frank P. 
Graves has designated April 23, April 30 and 
May 7 for the observance of Arbor Day in 
New York State. April 9 was designated 
The Arbor Day 


as Bird Day. 
follows : 


proclamation 
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The laws of New York require the Commissioner 
of Education to fix the time for the observance of 
Arbor Day. This responsibility is undertaken with 
great pleasure each spring, and for the current year 
April 23d, April 30th and May 7th are herewith 
designated. Local school authorities should decide 
which date will best serve their community, and 
upon it conduct such programs as may be agreeable 
and fitting. 

Just 65 years ago, a native of our own State, 
J. Sterling Morton, afterward United States Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, first proposed the establish- 
ment of an ‘‘ Arbor Day,’’ to be devoted every year 
to the planting of trees. This day was at first 
observed in a voluntary way, but before long most 
states of the Union adopted it. 

It early became the occasion of an annual cele- 
While 
the immediate effects of such a custom were senti- 
mental, rather than economic, the development of 


bration in the public schools of America. 


right emotions and habits in millions of school 
children has eventually caused forests and wood- 
lands to be created throughout the land, and has 
aroused a determination to conserve our natural 
resources, 

Nor are the spiritual values fostered by Arbor 
Day to be forgotten. Through the interest and joy 
we have gained in beautifying our lawns, estates 
and parks with graceful shade trees and ornamental 
shrubs, an artistic and esthetic element has been 
brought into our lives, making them deeper and 
richer. Our poets have often expressed for us the 


symbolic meaning of nature and especially of trees. 


**O ye glorious creatures, heirs with us of earth! 
Might we win the secret of our loftier birth,— 
From our depths of being grown like you, and 

climb 
To our heights of blessing,—life would be sub- 
lime! ’’ 
—Lucy Larcom 


PLAN FOR CENTRAL CONTROL OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

The New York Times reports that the Law 
Committee of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, of which James Marshall, vice-president 
of the board, is chairman, plans to make recom- 
mendations to the board on April 14 that would 
deprive the Board of Superintendents of many 
of its powers and centralize more authority in 
the superintendent of schools. A new set of 
by-laws, definitely setting forth the duties of the 
associate superintendents, has been prepared by 


this committee. Dr. Harold G. Campbell would 
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become “chief executive officer of the Board 
Education and of the educational! system.” 

The Board of Superintendents, consisting of 
seven members appointed for terms of six Years, 
has been attacked by educational authorities, ang 
frequent suggestions have been made that j 
powers be vested in the superintendent of 
schools. Four years ago State Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Graves recommended that jt 
be abolished as a policy-making body. 

The Board of Superintendents would retgiy 
only those powers specifically given to it by the 
state education law. Thus a mass of by-laws 
adopted by boards of education in the last two 
decades would be set aside and replaced by the 
new regulations proposed by the law committee, 

Under the proposed by-laws, the Board of Sv. 
perintendents would have the power to recon- 
mend the content of courses of study and lists of 
textbooks; regulate the promotion and gradua- 
tion of pupils, and recommend to the superin- 
tendent of schools the transfer of teachers. 

Powers lost by the board would inelude the 
right to recommend changes in the kind or grade 
of schools; to grant or deny leaves of absence, 
with or without pay, to teachers, to recommend 
the selection of school sites or changes in the 
boundaries of local school board districts; to 
issue syllabuses, and to recommend library books. 


TAX EXEMPTION AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

Ir is reported in The New York Herald- 
Tribune that Mayor John W. Murphy, of New 
Haven, plans to take up again with Yale Univer- 
sity the question of tax exemption and to obtain 
from the university voluntary cash contributions 
for its general tax fund. It is indicated that a 
definite prorated table, based on services the uni- 
versity receives from the fire department, police 
department, sanitation department and other 
municipal agencies will be proposed. This wil 
be used to compute the amount which it is be- 
lieved the university should donate. Heretofore, 
innumerable former committees have asked 
merely for grants, without attempting to estad- 
lish a method of arriving at a settlement. 

According to Ralph L. Bishop, president 0! 
the board of assessors, the value of tax exemp! 
property held by Yale University and its affili- 
ates in New Haven at the present time amounts 
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to $67,302,615. The exempt holdings of the uni- 
versity proper have been assessed at $63,079,275, 
of which the Sterling Memorial Library, valued 
at $6,500,000, is the largest single item. The 
Harkness Memorial Quadrangle is second on the 
st of individual items with an estimated value 
of $6,000,000. The Berkeley Divinity School is 
allowed tax exemption on $180,850 worth of 
property, while the Sheffield Scientific School is 
allowed an exemption on property it holds valued 
at $4,042,490. 

Mr. Bishop pointed out that what many per- 
sons do not realize is the fact that Yale Univer- 
sity does pay taxes on property which, under 
state statutes, ean not be classified as exempt. 
The worth of this property is estimated at $4,- 
977,035, and Yale University pays on this sum a 
tax rate which is now at 27 mills. Yale Univer- 
sity in spite of its exemption is still one of the 
heaviest taxpayers in the city. 

Mayor Murphy made the following statement: 


I have never been in favor of compelling Yale to 
pay taxes to our city through legal pressure or 
along lines of new taxation. Once before, with a 
committee of citizens, I met with officials of Yale 
and urged them to pay something toward defraying 
expenses of police, fire and health services, particu- 
larly because of the direct benefits received from 
these departments. The request was turned down. 

President Angell advanced the theory that free 
scholarships might in some degree compensate for 
this lack of payment on the part of the university 
and asked me if I did not subscribe to this. I re- 
plied unhesitatingly that the money is far prefera- 
ble to the scholarships as far as the people of New 
llaven are concerned. These scholarships, I pointed 
out, go to boys who, in most cases, do not remain 
in New Haven, whereas the money would relieve the 
tax burden on semi-poor persons and home owners 
of average means who are struggling continually to 
retain their holdings. 


TUITION AND SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 

AT THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTI- 

TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

AN increase in tuition from $500 a year to 
$600, with substantial additions to scholarship 
and fellowship funds, effective in the autumn of 
1938, has been voted by the corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The in- 
crease in funds for student aid in both the under- 
graduate and graduate schools, supplemented by 
additional assistance from the Technology Loan 
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Fund, will remove any barrier for students of 
high promise but of limited means in obtaining 
an education at the institute. The Technology 
Loan Fund, established in 1930, has already 
benefited 1,500 students, and the record of re- 
payments has made the fund completely revolv- 
ing several years earlier than was expected. 
The decision of the corporation to increase 
tuition was prompted by the uncertainties of 
future income from gifts and endowment, as 
well as by the prospect of rising prices. It 
followed consideration of many other factors 
and a study of tuition in other American col- 
leges and engineering schools. 

Although expenses, particularly for exten- 
sive laboratory operation, are inherently higher 
per student at the institute than at many other 
institutions, its present tuition, which includes 
the charges usually considered as extra under- 
graduate fees and taxes, is still slightly lower 
than the combined tuition and extra fees of 
several institutions whose operating expenses 
are considerably lower. 

The present average cost per student for a 
year is slightly more than $1,000, and the tuition 
is $500. Of the total cost, approximately $700 
goes into direct academic expenses, such as 
teachers’ salaries, library and laboratory instrue- 
tion. The remaining 30 per cent. represents the 
cost of administration, maintenance of grounds 
and buildings and special research. 

President Karl T. Compton in making this an- 
nouncement spoke of the determination of the 
administration to adhere to the ideal of main- 
taining the institute in a position of leadership 
in science, engineering and architecture. He 
believes that it is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant that a certain number of private and inde- 
pendent educational institutions should maintain 
positions of unquestioned leadership in edu- 
cation. 


THE TUTORIAL SYSTEM OF INSTRUC- 
TION AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A CHANGE in tutorial instruction for under- 
graduates in Harvard College, effective for the 
next academic year, “in recognition of the gen- 
eral opinion that all students are not equally 
capable or desirous of profiting by tutorial in- 
struction as compared to course instruction,” 
has been announced by Dean A. C. Hanford. 
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The Faculty Council has adopted two impor- 
tant votes relating to the tutorial system in Har- 
vard College. It is provided that in those de- 
partments where the situation warrants it, the 
tutorial system may be so modified that juniors 
and seniors may either pursue the present plan 
of tutorial instruction, which is to be designated 
as Plan A, or may receive a modified or less 
intensive form of tutorial instruction known as 
Plan B; the principle that the tutorial function 
should be distributed among the members of the 
faculty as widely as practicable has been ap- 
proved. 

The essential features of the plan, which goes 
into effect next year, are as follows: All con- 
centrators in fields which have general examina- 
tions will be given full-time tutorial instruction 
during the sophomore year so as to offer every 
student the advantage of thorough tutorial work 
for at least one year and also to enable each 
department to determine under which plan of 
instruction (A or B) a student will obtain the 
education best suited to his abilities. After the 
sophomore year those upperclassmen who give 
evidence of being able to profit from a type of 
tutorial instruction which places a large degree 
of responsibility upon the individual student, 
and who furthermore desire to avail themselves 
of such instruction, will carry on under Plan A 
full-time tutorial work as in the past. The 
course requirements for students under Plan A 
will be the same as those which now prevail— 
namely, 15 courses (exclusive of English A). 
Especially qualified candidates for honors will 
also continue to be eligible for course reduction 
in their junior and senior years in order to do 
additional work with their tutors and on their 
honors theses. 

Students under Plan B will receive modified 
tutorial instruction. They will be seen less fre- 
quently by their tutors, but will be given suffi- 
cient guidance to obtain the required under- 
standing of the field as a whole. Since the men 
who are to receive modified tutorial instruction 
will be expected to rely more heavily on course 
work than on independent study in preparation 
for the general examinations, the Faculty Coun- 
cil has voted that they should be required to take 
for the degree 16 courses in addition to English 
A instead of the minimum of 15 as in the past. 
Provision is made for the transfer of any student 
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under Plan B to Plan A if he later demonstrat 
his ability to profit by the more intensive for 
of tutorial work, and desires to make such g 
transfer. 

Students under both Plans A and B will ep, 
tinue to take general examinations. It is under. 
stood, however, that optional groups of questions 
will be given or other rearrangements of the 
general examinations will be made so as to take 
account of the differences in preparation. 

It is believed by the Faculty Council that more 
careful adjustment of the type of tutorial jp. 
struction to the degree of interest, aptitude anj 
ability of the upperclassmen and greater distri. 
bution of the function of tutoring among the 
members of the faculty will preserve and jp. 
crease still further the usefulness of the tutorial 
system. 

TRAINING IN ADVERTISING FOR 

COLLEGE GRADUATES 

A PLAN to provide internship training for 
college graduates in the field of advertising wil! 
be established at Northwestern University next 
autumn as a result of an initial gift of $6,000 
approved by the Chicago Federated Advertising 
Club. 

Under a program developed by the School of 
Commerce, twenty service scholarships will be 
awarded for the year 1937-38 to outstanding 
college graduates. In addition to pursuing in- 
tensive study in the university, they will be given 
part-time employment in the advertising depart- 
ments of Chicago business firms. 

Because of its interest in this new type ol 
training, the Chicago Federated Advertising (lub 
arranged to turn over to the university its edu- 
cational fund of $6,000. Income from the fund 
will provide for the payment of tuition to 4 
portion of those students obtaining the service 
scholarships. It is planned to increase the fund 
to approximately $50,000, which will provide 
full or part tuition scholarships to most of those 
graduate students who are each year awarded 
service scholarships. 

The plan was worked out by Lloyd D. Her- 
rold, professor of advertising in the School of 
Commerce, in cooperation with the trustees 
the Advertising Foundation Fund of Chicag®, 
consisting of Homer J. Buckley, Max Berns and 
W. Frank McClure. Four concerns have agree’ 
to join the university in the cooperative progr”. 
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These and other firms will add one or more of 
the students to their staffs for part-time employ- 
ment sufficient to provide living expenses. 

The internship period will continue for one 
vear, at the close of which the student will have 
completed sufficient graduate study to qualify for 
the degree of master of business administration, 
at the same time obtaining actual experience in 
the advertising profession. 

The specifie purposes of the service scholar- 


ship plan are as follows: 


|. To bridge the gap between university study 
and active participation in advertising work. 

® ‘To seleet and further train by graduate study 
and actual advertising work young men and 
women who by native endowment, interest, 
personality and aptitude stand out favorably 
as students most likely to succeed in the pro- 
fession. 
To assist advertising organizations in finding 
the best candidates for positions of responsi- 
bility in the profession. 


APPOINTMENTS AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

AppoINTMENTS to take effect at the opening 
of the academie year, 1937-1938 have been made 
at Columbia University as follows: 

Dr. Samuel James Shand, since 1911 pro- 
fessor of geology and mineralogy at the Univer- 
sity of Stellenbosch, South Africa, has been 
named professor of geology to sueceed the late 
Dr. Shand will direct instrue- 
tion in petrology and in petrography as applied 
to the study of ores. 

In the department of English, Dr. George 


Roy A olony. 


‘i 
Dr. 17 


S. Kerr became acting president of 
the University of Idaho on April 1, sueceeding 
Dr. M. G. Neale, who resigned recently to be- 
come professor of education at the University of 


Dr. Kenneru E, Ouson, chairman of the de- 
partment of journalism of Rutgers University, 

is been appointed director of the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern University. 


Dk. CHARLES Mannine CHIL, professor of 
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Sherburn, of the University of Chicago, and Dr. 
Joseph Wood Krutch, one of the editors of The 
Nation, were appointed to full professorships. 
Dr. Sherburn has been a member of the depart- 
ment of English at the University of Chicago 
since 1915. At Columbia, where he is now visit- 
ing professor, he will give a graduate course in 
the literary history of the eighteenth century and 
a seminar, and in addition a course at Barnard 
College. Dr. Krutch has been connected with 
The Nation as dramatic critic, associate editor, 
literary editor and editor-in-chief since 1924. 
From 1926 to 1932 he was associate in the 
Graduate School of Journalism at Columbia 
University. He will give courses specializing in 
the drama. 

Dr. Norman Lewis Torrey, who has been pro- 
fessor of French at Swarthmore College since 
1934, joins the department of Romance lan- 
guages as full professor of French. Under his 
direction courses will be given in the French 
literature of the eighteenth century. 

Jean Albert Bédé, associate professor at 
Brown University since 1935, becomes assistant 
professor of French. He will give a course on 
French poetry and a specialized course on “The 
Literature of the July Monarchy.” 

Dr. Mario Pei, instructor in the College of the 
City of New York, who has been appointed 
assistant professor of Romance languages, has 
been a member of the teaching staff of City 
College since 1923 and a lecturer at Columbia 
since 1932. G. A. Highet, lecturer in the classics 
at Balliol College, University of Oxford, has 
been appointed visiting associate in Greek and 
Latin. 






zoology at the University of Chicago, has retired 
after serving as a member of the faculty for a 
period of forty years. Professor Child will con- 
tinue his research work in the marine labora- 
tories of Stanford University and expects to live 
permanently in Palo Alto. 


Dr. Herpert EvGene Wa ter, professor of 
biology at Brown University and a member of 
the faculty since 1906, will retire in June to be- 
come professor emeritus after forty-one years 
of active service in the fields of genetics and com- 
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parative anatomy. He will be seventy years old 
on April 19. 

Dr. SAMUEL EVERETT was recently appointed 
professor of education in the School of Educa- 
tion of Northwestern University. 


DorotHy TUNELL Dyer has been appointed 
dean of women at Bucknell University. For the 
past two years she has been assistant to Huntley 
Dupre, junior dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Dr. JamMes G. JOHNSON, superintendent of 
schools at Charlottesville, Va., has been reelected 
for a term of four years. 

Howarp R. Jounson, since 1933 teacher of 
science and mathematies and vice-principal of 
the Deposit High School, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools of the first supervisory dis- 
trict of Broome County, New York. He succeeds 
Superintendent Frederic W. Strong. 


Jason C. Mur.in has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at North Fairfield, Ohio. 


Nei. D. MatHews, formerly principal of the 
Lincoln High School at Cleveland, has been ad- 
vanced to the principalship of the James Ford 
Rhodes High School. 

The Library Journal reports that Mrs. Deane 
S. Smith has been appointed children’s librarian 
at the North End Branch of the Newark, N. J., 
Public Library, and that Frances Sullivan, for- 
merly children’s librarian at the Pratt, Kans., 
Free Public Library, has been appointed to a 
similar position in the Council Bluffs, lowa, Free 
Publie Library. 

Lioyp P. Rice, professor of economies at 
Dartmouth College, was called to Washington 
early in February to serve as chief economic 
analyst in preparation of trade negotiations with 
the Philippines. He had served previously as a 
member of the division of economies of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, of the National Land Use 
Planning Committee and as chief economic 
analyst of the United States Tariff Commission. 


W. L. G. Joera, recently of the scientific staff 
of the American Geographical Society, has been 
appointed chief of the Division of Maps and 
Charts in the National Archives at Washington, 
D. C. 

J. H. HAMMACK, superintendent of schools for 
Perry County, Illinois, has been elected president 
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of the Southern Division of the Illinois Educa. 
tional Association. 


Frank W. CusHwa, a member of the staff of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, has been elected pres. 
dent of the New England Association of Teach. 
ers of English. He sueceeds Professor Ralph p 
Boas, of Wheaton College. 


Cuauncey L. VANDER BIE, principal of the 
Los Angeles Evening High School, was electei 
president of the Adult Principals’ Associatioy 
of California on March 24 at a luncheon meeting 
in San Francisco. Others elected are: ivy. 
president, P. Virgil Truman, principal of the 
Pasadena Evening High School; Secretary, 
George G. Trout, principal of the Burbank 
Evening High School. 


Water E. ENGLUND has been appointed ex. 
ecutive secretary of the Minnesota Education 
Association, and C. G. Schulz, executive secre. 
tary of that association since 1921, has been 
elected secretary-emeritus. Mr. Englund, who 
has been field director of the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association for eighteen months, was for 
thirteen years prior to that superintendent of 
schools at Ely, Minnesota. Mr. Schulz was the 
first full-time executive secretary of the Minne- 
sota Education Association, taking that position 
in 1921. He had been president of the asso- 
ciation in 1908 and had been active in pro- 
fessional organizations throughout the state. 
He was state superintendent of public instrue- 
tion from 1909 to 1919 and had been county 
superintendent of schools in Nicollet. 


ALDERMAN Sirk WIvuiAM Forrest has been 
made president of the British Association ot 
Education Committees. 


Tue Golden Medal of Merit of the Holland 
Society of New York was presented to Dr. 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, president of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and Commis 
sioner of Education, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on April 6. The title of the address 
given by Dr. Graves on the occasion was “Demo- 
cratic Education and the Dutch.” 


Dr. Nicnotas Murray Butter, for thirty- 
five years president of Columbia University, cele 
brated his seventy-fifth birthday on April 2. 4 
bronze tablet, given by the University Alum 
Club of Union County, New Jersey, set in 
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der in front of the house where Dr. Butler 
born, was unveiled at Elizabeth. 
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Euma Maup Perkins, professor emeritus of 
Latin at the Flora Stone Mather College of 
Western Reserve University, who died on Janu- 
ary 1, left the sum of $30,000 to Vassar College 
for scholarships. 

A coMMITTEE representing the departments of 
philosophy of Amherst College, the University 
of Minnesota and Columbia University honored 
Dr. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Johnsonian 
professor of philosophy at Columbia University 
on the anniversary of his seventieth birthday. 
The ceremony was held in the Harkness Pavilion 
of the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, 
where he is convaleseing after an operation. The 
committee presented to Dr. Woodbridge a volume 
of his own essays collected by his former stu- 
dents and associates and published in recognition 
of the anniversary. 

Tue Henry E. Howland Prize of Yale Univer- 
sity, consisting of a medal and $1,500, awarded 
annually “in reeognition of marked distinction 
in the field of literature or fine arts or the science 
of government,” has been awarded to Salvador 
de Madariaga, professor of Spanish literature at 
the University of Oxford, formerly ambassador 
from Spain to the United States. 


Josep S. Roucek, of the Division of Educa- 
tion of New York University, has been awarded 
the order of the Crown of Yugoslavia, in the 
rank of officer, by the King of Yugoslavia, in 
recognition of “his scholarly contributions and 
studies on southeastern Europe, published in 
America and abroad.” 

THE Women’s National Radio Committee, 
which presented seven prizes for radio-program 
features at its third annual award luncheon at 
the St. Regis Hotel on March 23, gave the prize 
for the best program for children to “Children’s 
Corner,” a sustaining feature on CBS present- 
ing Dorothy Gordon three times weekly. 


A LUNCHEON in honor of Walter Dexter, who 
recently became California State Superintendent 
of Publie Instruetion to sueeceed Dr. Vierling 
Kersey, was recently given by the Board of 
Regents of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Dexter automatically became a 
member of the board when he was elected state 


superintendent. 
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Dr. Isaac B. BERKSON recently returned from 
Palestine, where he was engaged as director of 
the Hebrew educational system. He is now lee- 
turing on education at the Jewish Institute of 
Religion and at the School of Education of the 
College of the City of New York. 


Two lectures were delivered recently at the 
Johns Hopkins University, under the auspices 
of the James Schouler Lectureship, by Dr. Carl 
Becker, professor of history at Cornell Univer- 
sity. The lectures were entitled “The Institu- 
tion of War” and “The Tradition of Peace.” 


Dr. WituiaAM R. Gray, dean of the Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance at Dart- 
mouth College and a life trustee of the college, 
died on March 31 at the age of fifty-seven years. 


Rr. Rev. Epwarp P. Tivnan, S.J., superior of 
the Bellarmine Retreat House at Cohasset and 
formerly president of Fordham University, died 
suddenly on April 1. He was fifty-five years 
of age. 


BENJAMIN TOWNE LELAND, professor of in- 
dustrial education at the University of Maryland 
for twelve years and formerly state supervisor 
of trade and industrial education at Providence, 
R. I., died on March 27. 


CorNnELL University has received a third gift 
from a donor who signs himself “L. H. Anon.” 
A cashier’s check for $35,000 was enclosed in a 
letter to Dean Herman Diederichs, which said 
in part, “I shall be glad to have it applied 
to the endowment fund of the College of Engi- 
neering if you think that will be the most help- 
ful place.” 


A COMMITTEE of the House of Representatives 
began hearings on March 30 on a bill which pro- 
vides for a $300,000,000 annual federal subsidy 
for local education. Allotments would be made 
on the basis of the school population of the 
states. Parochial and private schools would be 
excluded from the proposed benefits. The bill 
ealls for an appropriation of $100,000,000 dur- 
ing the first year of its operation, and $50,000,- 
000 a year more each year until the annual 
federal grant reaches a total of $300,000,000. 
The federal subsidy would remain constant 
thereafter at $300,000,000 a year. A question- 
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naire has been sent by Representative George 
A. Dondero, of Michigan, ranking Republican 
member of the committee, to state superinten- 
dents and departments of education in order to 
obtain an expression of opinion. 


AN increase in tuition for the average student 
at Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., has been an- 
nounced. For the year 1937-38, the tuition, 
which will be $100 more than at present, will 
cover all fees such as those of the science, gym- 
nasium and medical departments. The average 
amount paid for these fees now is about $20. 
Thus, the single fee will be an increase of ap- 
proximately $80. 


A scHooL of education, offering a full degree 
of bachelor of education, will be inaugurated at 
Loyola University, Louisiana, this fall. At pres- 
ent, there is a department of education in the 
College of Arts and Sciences under the control 
of the Rev. P. A. Roy, 8.J., dean. The new 
school will have separate maintenance under the 
supervision of the president. 


THE Columbia University Council has adopted 
a resolution requiring that the programs of all 
official student groups be approved by an admin- 
istrative committee on student organizations and 
the president of the university. These groups 
must submit to the committee, within the first 
week of each session, lists of their officers, state- 
ments of purposes, copies of their constitution 
and a statement of the nature of any affiliations 
maintained with non-university organizations. 
This program must receive the committee’s rec- 
ommendation and the president’s approval before 
the group can use Columbia’s name and the uni- 
versity’s rooms or grounds for meetings and bul- 
letin boards for announzements. The committee 
is composed of Dr. Fackenthal, chairman; Dr. 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard Col- 
lege; Dr. Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia 
College, and Dr. William F. Russell, dean of 
Teachers College. 


WHEN work was suspended on the Atlantie- 
Gulf Ship Canal, Dr. John J. Tigert, president 
of the University of Florida, was requested to 
recommend whether the facilities of Camp 
Roosevelt might be utilized in a worthwhile way. 
He suggested that a school of adult education be 
established. This has been done, and nearly 500 
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men and women are receiving training in a nyp. 
ber of directions. The program at Camp Roose. 
velt is being directly administered by Major B, 
C. Riley, dean of the extension division. (y 
December 8, University of Florida’s Schoo) of 
Adult Education sponsored a “Good Neighbor 
Conference” which was attended by more than 
300 representatives of Florida communities, 
The program of the adult education school eon. 
templates that short courses heretofore offered 
by the university’s General Extension Division 
to the business and professional groups of the 
state will be increased considerably in number 
and in text. An extensive program of lectures 
and conferences will be incorporated into the 
educational plans. Reaching beyond the present 
limits, the program is designed to offer great 
opportunities in the trades and crafts. There 
will be courses in social service, home making, 
music, dramatics and art. In the crafts, training 
will be given in weaving, woodwork including 
carving, metal work, leather-work and pottery. 
There will be courses for state, county and mn- 
nicipal officers. An institute of criminology for 
the prevention and control of erime will be 
offered to state and local officers. 


THE Division of Library Instruction of the 
University of Minnesota is offering a training 
course for hospital librarians in the spring quar- 
ter of this year (March 30 to June 12). This is 
being given in response to a steady demand 
from workers in hospital libraries, the medical 
and nursing staffs of hospitals and the Minne- 
sota State Board of Control. This board has 
jurisdiction over all the state-supported hospitals 
in Minnesota, including many types. It is be- 
lieved that this is the first extended course of 
the kind to be offered anywhere. Consequently, 
the first course is largely experimental. Miss 
Perrie Jones, librarian of the St. Paul Public 
Library, who has just retired from her position 
as institution librarian of the State Board of 
Control, is in general charge of the course. Many 
medical and library experts of the university 
and of the hospitals of the state are giving 
lectures on their specialties. Six-weeks practice 
period, or interneship, in approved hospitals 
is a required part of the course. Information 
may be received from the Registrar, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Havana, dated March 29, the University of 
Havana was opened for classes for the first time 
in two years but almost immediately a minor dis- 
order occurred. No one was hurt seriously. The 
yniversity was closed during the revolutionary 
veneral strike of Mareh, 1935, after soldiers had 
found machine-guns, rifles, pistols and ammuni- 
tion in the buildings. Shortly after the univer- 
sity opened on March 29 the students met to 
discuss the problem of students now in prison. 
One faction favored a student strike until sev- 
enty-four imprisoned students were released, 
while another favored attending of classes for 
thirty days pending government action. It was 
during this debate that the disorder occurred. 


A wireLess dispatch to The New York Times, 
fron Warsaw, dated April 2, stated that the 
Minister of Edueation has issued a decree dis- 
solving the militant anti-Semitie Nationalist stu- 
dents’ organizations in Warsaw and Vilna Uni- 
versities. The universities planned to reopen on 
April 5 following a month’s suspension of lec- 
tures. Their presidents have received additional 
powers to request police assistance for the sup- 
It is felt that the dis- 
solution of the student organizations will enable 
the majority of the students to regain time lost 
in rioting, political disputes and the resultant 
suspension of work. Although all the political 
student groups, including two pro-government 
ones, have been suppressed by the Ministry of 
Education, the violently anti-Semitic Fascists 
called the National Radicals are chiefly affected, 
since they control the student “self-help asso- 
ciations,” which will now be managed by pro- 
lessors appointed by the ministry. 


pression of outbreaks. 


A wWirELEss dispateh from Berlin to The New 
York Times states that the principals of the 
Berlin Jesuit academies, one for boys and one 
lor girls, have been ordered by the National 
Socialist authorities to refuse further applica- 


lions for entrance into the lower grades. Jesuit 
school directors conferred on the status of up- 
per-grade students, who eventually will have to 
be transferred to non-confessional, or state, 
schools. They realize that this will happen 
within two years. Berlin Catholics are reminded 
ina pastoral letter to reject the non-confessional 
schools and to remain loyal to their own con- 
fessional schools. 
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THE London Times writes that the report of 
the Oxford University Appointments Committee 
for 1936 gives a total of 490 appointments 
secured, compared with 505 during 1935; but of 
the decrease 11 of the difference are temporary 
posts. The appointments secured during 1936 
are tabled under the following headings: Gov- 
ernment—64, compared with 57; Education— 
203, compared with 212; Business and Indus- 
try—100, compared with 97; Journalistic and 
Seeretarial—16, compared with 21; Temporary 
Appointments—107, compared with 118. Of 
the government appointments, four were in the 
Sudan Political Service, 29 in the Colonial Ad- 
ministrative Service and nine in other Colonial 
services, such as Audit, Treasury, Forestry and 
Police. Eight were educational, one was in the 
Burma Frontier Service, and the rest were sci- 
entific and miscellaneous. Of the 203 educa- 
tional appointments, eight were in connection 
with adult education, 166 in secondary schools, 
24 in preparatory schools and five in miscel- 
laneous educational appointments. The remain- 
ing 116 permanent appointments (business and 
industrial, ete.) were 77 administrative (66 at 
home, 11 oversea), 21 were technical and two 
were legal. The rest were of a secretarial na- 
ture or in connection with journalism, publicity 
and the like. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
the first definite move toward putting into effect 
an inter-American intellectual cooperation reso- 
lution, adopted at the recent Buenos Aires con- 
ference, has been made. A subcommittee of 
the Pan American Union governing board has 
submitted observations and recommendations for 
the consideration of the board as a whole. The 
conference resolution recommends that the Amer- 
ican republics appoint National Committees on 
Intellectual Cooperation and that these commit- 
tees shall establish contacts with the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation « ue Pan American 
Union, Washington. At “neeting of the sub- 
committee the suggestion was made that the di- 
rector general of the Pan American Union should 
communicate with such Latin-American repub- 
lies as had not already appointed national intel- 
lectual committees and should urge that commit- 
tees be appointed without further delay. 
Further, it was suggested that the director gen- 
eral should submit to the Latin-American repub- 
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lies ideas setting forth the type of work that 
might be assigned to the committees—ideas 
drawn up during the Buenos Aires conference— 
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and should also submit an outline of the fune. 
tions delegated to the Pan American Union's 
intellectual division. 


DISCUSSION 


THE BEARING OF JOHN DEWEY’S PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF EDUCATION ON 
PROBLEMS CONFRONT- 

ING LIBRARIANS 

WE are living in a day of conflicting views of 
the college library. Sometimes the library is 
conceived as a storeroom housing printed acces- 
sories used to supplement, as need arises, the 
notes taken during scholarly lectures. Some- 
times it is conceived as a “college within a col- 
lege,” competing with regular course work for a 
separate share of the student’s attention. This 
confusion seems to be the fruit of treating two 
closely related fields, library administration and 
educational administration, as if they were quite 
separate—treatment which leaves the librarian 
and the educator inadequately informed about 
each other’s problems and point of view. Fol- 
lowing are some of the problems now being 
discussed by librarians which have important 
educational implications. Discussion of these 
problems in the light of John Dewey’s philoso- 
phy of education may aid in solving them and 
at the same time suggest a fruitful method of 
approaching other problems in that large field 
of interest which by right belongs alike to the 
librarian and the educator. 


THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The high priest of learning who delivers to 
note-taking students the truth revealed in a single 
text-book has had his day and is now fast losing 
his hold on teaching methods. A new type of 
teacher, who is more a director of research than 
a platform speaker, has come to take his place. 
A class meets nowadays, not so much to hear a 
definitive utterance of the truth about a given 
subject as to get a clear statement of a problem, 
to get suggestions regarding the literature on the 
subject, to scrutinize evidence and to compare 
points of view. As a result, more of the stu- 
dent’s work is being done in the library than 
formerly. We hear frequent references to the 
library as the “heart” or “center” of the educa- 





tional program. These references are misleading 
if they mean that extra-library experience anq 
guidance by the teacher are any less importan; 
to-day than ever; they are correct if taken to 
mean that enlightened teaching requires students 
to think things out for themselves, using all the 
sources of information at their command. 

As far back as 1900,’ Dewey developed the 
idea of the library implied in educational proce. 
dure of this kind. In representing the organic 
connection of the school and society, he describes 
the classrooms as “half in the library” and half 
in such practical activities as are found in the 
home, in business, in recreation. “The center [of 
the diagram illustrating this interconnection of 
the school and society] represents the manner in 
which all [activities] come together in the 
library ; that is to say, in a collection of the intel- 
lectual resources of all kinds that throw light 
upon the practical work, that give it meaning 
and liberal value.”? The library is the organ 
through which the inquiring mind reads the 
meaning of life to-day in the wide context of all 
that has gone on before. 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


There is little precedent for college courses of 
instruction in the use of the library. Neverthe- 
less, librarians believe that the increasing com- 
plexity of libraries, with their modern catalogues, 


1‘*School and Society.’’ University of Chicago 
Press. ; 

2 Ibid., p. 94. The chart referred to is on page 
95. 
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special reference sets and bibliographies, require, 
if they are to be used intelligently, skills which 
students do not develop if left to themselves. 

Dewey reminds us that curricula are made for 
udents. The question of precedent is second 
to the question of need. Needs change. If it 
can be shown that, because of new conditions, 
instruction is needed at the time of H. W. Wilson 
which was not needed at the time of Gutenberg, 
then that instruction, one way or another, should 
be given.° 

READING Hasits 


In recent years, there has sprung up an un- 
wholesome division of labor, amounting to com- 
petition, between the instruction staff and the 
library staff. Traditionally, the instruction staff, 
primarily interested in producing scholars, has 
concentrated on developing in students effective 
study habits. As the volume of print has in- 
creased and as education has become less an 
affair of a special class, the ability to read with 
ease, speed and pleasure has become more and 
more important. Sensing a new need, librarians 
began to encourage the formation of reading 
habits. Publicity was given readable books, 
browsing rooms began to appear, while the in- 
creasing amount of unrequired reading done by 
students was pointed out with pride as distinctly 
a library achievement. 


The achievement itself is indeed creditable. 
However, there should be, in the last analysis, 
only one program, not two; and, if Dewey is 


right, its central aim should be well-rounded stu- 
dent development or growth. In such a program, 
the cultivation of useful reading habits would 
seem worthy of being set down as a major objec- 
tive; but the responsibility for realizing it, 
instead of being borne by the library staff alone, 
should be borne by the entire college. 


EXTENSION 


On wide-flung fronts to-day, efforts are being 
made to supplement the work of the schools. 
We have organizations promoting adult educa- 
tion. Colleges are encouraging their alumni to 
continue, one way or another, the work begun as 
undergraduates. Everywhere librarians get to- 

* For further study of this problem, see Carl M. 


White, Journal of Hi her Education 8:1 39- 
42. January, 1937. g ’ . , pp. 
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gether there is talk of extending book service to 
unreached areas of population. 

All these movements have developed since 
Dewey began to indict education on the ground 
that it rested on a faulty conception of growth. 
In routing this conception—that all growth 
ceases when physical growth ceases—Dewey 
provided the theoretical justification for pres- 
ent extension programs. He did more. One 
of the practical uses of philosophic reflection 
is to fire the imagination of the man of action. 
Dewey’s idea that so long as there is life there 
is room for growth suggests that we may be 
only skimming the surface with our halting and 
ill-eoordinated program of supplementing the 
work of the schools. If man is capable of in- 
tellectual growth throughout his life, on one 
hand, and if we are entering a period when every 
one is likely to have a certain amount of leisure, 
on the other, is it enough to think of extension— 
splicing education proper with some kind of sup- 
plement—as a final solution? Perhaps the whole 
program may have to readjust itself somewhat to 
our new way of life. Instead of tacking adult 
education more or less surreptitiously on to the 
end of our educational program, we may in time 
evolve a program of education and recreation 
planned to cover the entire life span, with such 
goals, methods of procedure and administrative 
machinery as the varied and changing interests 
of different age and vocational groups may 
require. 

Cart M. WHITE 

Fisk UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


THE CENTENARY OF THE 
KINDERGARTEN 

Aw article under the above title in ScHOoL 
AND Society, for March 13, 1937, may suggest 
that the following story, which is not usually 
noticed in kindergarten histories, might well be 
included in the centenary programs and docu- 
ments. I quote from the Annual Report of the 
Public Schools of Columbus, Ohio, for 1913, 
pages 128-133, as follows: 


After a suspension of sixteen years, the kinder- 
gartens were again introduced in [to] the Colum- 
bus school system at the opening of the present 
year. Closed on account of the financial distress 
following the panic of 1893, it has been a matter 
of regret to the friends of the schools that the 
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Board of Education could not see its way clear 
to re-establish them sooner. Even now progress 
along this line must be made with great caution. 

Four kindergartens were opened in September, 
[1912]. ... Miss Elizabeth M. Samuel gave her 
time for supervision without cost to the Board and 
deserves the appreciation of the school authori- 
ties. ... The City has a peculiar interest in the 
kindergarten. In fact, a real school of this kind 
was opened in Columbus as early as 1838, two years 
before the present name of ‘‘ Kindergarten’’ was 
given to the work. She [%.e., Miss Frankenberg 
mentioned below] called it ‘‘A School for the 
Care of the Active Instincts of Childhood and 
Youth.’’ 

[The following story of this school was written 
by Miss Samuel at the request of Superintendent 
J. A. Shawan. ] 

At your request I am furnishing some facts not 
generally known, in regard to the very interesting, 
historical setting of the kindergarten in this city. 

Columbus, Ohio, has the honor of introducing 
into the United States of America the educational 
principles of Frederick Froebel, the founder of the 
kindergarten, as early as 1838, and the story is 
an interesting one. 

Mr. K. Frankenburg, a sympathetic friend and 
co-laborer of Froebel’s, left Germany somewhere 
near 1835 and settled in Columbus, Ohio. Eager 
to know more of the new north [‘‘world,’’ proba- 
bly] and desiring to keep in close touch with his 
friend, Froebel kept up an interesting correspon- 
dence sending to Mr. Frankenburg for his criticism 
much of his literature concerning the new educa- 
tional various manuscripts and the first 
pamphlets of the First and Second gifts. On the 
title page of these pamphlets he mentioned Blan- 
kenburg, Keilhau, Burgdorf and Columbus, Ohio, 
as important centers for his new plan. The new 
world he considered would be an excellent place 
to try out his new theories, as the openminded 
Americans would receive something new better 
than the more conservative Europeans. 

About 1838, a sister, Miss Caroline Louise 
Frankenburg, who had been employed as an instruc- 
tor for six years in Keilhau under Froebel’s diree- 
tion, came to Columbus to be with her brother. 

In 1838 she opened a school for little children 
‘“for the care of the active instincts of childhood 
and youth,’’ which was Froebelian in every respect. 
The more symbolie name ‘‘kindergarten’’ was not 
given to this institution by Froebel until 1840, but 
Miss Frankenburg was deeply imbued with the 
spirit of Froebel, and familiar, through usage, with 
his principles and devices, so that there can be no 
question about the identity of her school with what 
was afterwards known as the ‘‘kindergarten.’’ 


plan, 
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In 1840 she returned to Hanover, Germany, 
teaching at Dresden and Bautzen for eleven Years, 
returning a second time to Columbus in 1858, and 
opening a kindergarten on East Rich Street in , 
little, low building which is still standing [1913} 
the house in the rear of the Scheuller Drug Store 

Mrs. Zirkel, of this city, and a member of the 
Frankenburg family, I think, was a little child jy 
this school and remembers Miss Frankenburg very 
vividly. 

[Paragraph on the error of Miss Vandewalker’; 
‘‘The Kindergarten in America’’ (New York. 
1908) in not recognizing priority of Columbus] 

. The fact that the name ‘‘kindergarten’’ was 
not used as early as 1838 may perhaps account for 
the discrepancy, but the principles and many of 
the methods were the same, Froebel having sent, a 
I said before, full information and even materia] 
to Columbus as early as 1838. 

[Cites letter, March 30, 1905, from Friulein 
Eleonore Heerwart of Eisenach, Germany, to the 
I. K, U. and printed in the Twelfth Annual Re- 
port of that Association; and refers also to] Mrs, 
Arthur Milinowski, Buffalo, who was a close, per- 
sonal friend of Frau Froebel, and who has in her 
possession an interesting manuscript, which is a 
diary of Adolph Frankenburg, a second brother of 
Caroline, and who was engaged with Froebel, dur- 
ing the winter months of 1838-39 in founding the 
first kindergarten in Saxony and who mentions in 
this diary the opening of the school in Columbus, 
in: 1838... ... 


This letter was signed by Elizabeth N. Samuel 
and this is the correct form, the middle initial in 
the opening paragraphs above being an error. 
The Frankenberg family is well represented in 
present Columbus, but they spell their name as 
it is spelled in this sentence and not as in the 
quotation. It would seem unlikely that Miss 
Frankenberg ever taught in Keilhau. While 
there are these and other evidences of haste in 
the compilation of this letter there is little doubt 
of the essential facts stated in it. 

It may be added that Fraulein Heerwart’s let- 
ter, which was used by Miss Samuel, may be ¢on- 
sulted in the Kindergarten Review for June, 
1905, at page 613. And that the volume from 
which I have quoted, the Columbus School Re- 
port, 1913, has a portrait of “Caroline Franken- 
berg [sic] First Kindergartener [sic] in Colum- 
bus” and a picture of the little one-story frame 
building thought to have been used by her. 


H. G. Goop 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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CURRICULUM MAKING FOR NON- 
ACADEMIC PUPILS 

Tue provocative issues of present-day secon- 
dary education largely arise from the problems 
presented by the influx of the so-called “new 
hizh-school population” and by their obstreper- 
ous revolt against the curricular offering pre- 
sented to them. The offering was none too good 
for the original high-school pupils, but they were 
overawed by the glamor of tradition and aca- 
demie prestige; moreover, their better school 
“manners” and doeility took the edge off any 
criticism they might have felt. The new pupils, 
however, had no traditions to guide them, were 
accustomed to voice their opinions as they felt 
them. Incidentally, it is amusing and yet serious 


to note that these new pupils were invited into 
the high school by seeondary-school officials in 
their more generous professional moments when 


they were extolling the merits of the American 


system of secondary education. The invitation 
was made with tongue in cheek, with no real 
intent or idea that it would, or even should, be 


accepted, with no accompanying effort to study 
the situation or to make any break with tradi- 
tion. The young people and their parents 
naively took us at our word and came tramping 
in. Thus, school teachers, who should have dis- 
cerned the trouble long before, were taken by 
surprise, and were immediately overwhelmed by 
a dozen issues. They all simmer down, however, 
to this issue: Shall the secondary school meet 
the new challenge, or shall it follow the’ advice 
of a recent Inglis leecturer,! to preserve the 
status quo as far as the high school per se is con- 
cerned and dodge responsibility? The specific 
questions that confront and confound curricu- 
lum-makers are these: 

(1) Precisely what form shall curricular 
modification take? 

(-) How can the curriculum be so modified 
as to meet the needs of the new pupils without 
sacrificing the desirable standards of the old 


school ? 


os John L. Tildsley, ‘‘The Mounting Waste of 
American 
Mas 


Secondary Edueation.’’ Cambridge, 
sachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1936. 
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(3) Can pupils be more homogeneously 
grouped without doing violence to common-sense 
psychological and democratic principles? 

In our school we have accepted the challenge, 
believing that upon us is the burden of proof 
that these new pupils are not educable, are ex- 
ceptions to the democratic theory of universal, 
publicly-supported secondary education, and can 
not be educated in high schools without doing 
harm to the established goods of the secondary 
school. In fact, we believe our plan not only 
offers equal opportunities to the new pupils, 
but actually enhances the value of the offering 
presented to the original high-school clientele. 

The germ of our scheme is over fifteen years 
old in our school, although the logical develop- 
ment has come only during the past five years. 
The germ lay in two courses in household science 
for girls that were introduced in 1920. These 
courses, called household physics and household 
chemistry, are designed for girls who are not 
going to college, but who need a non-theoretical, 
non-mathematical, practical course in the appli- 
cations of physical science to everyday tasks in 
the home. 

About five years ago, the English department 
decided that its curriculum problems demanded 
some solution. The first solution to hand was, 
of course, ability grouping. The principal, for- 
tunately or unfortunately, belongs to that minor- 
ity who is opposed to ability grouping. Any- 
how, ability grouping is not feasible in a high 
school that makes any pretense to having an 
enriched curriculum, adapted to many needs; the 
program of studies is too complex to make such 
groupings. Even those junior high schools that 
have cast their lot with ability grouping are gen- 
erally rather feeble in their curricular offerings 
when we recall the promise held out for them 
originally in the matter of democracy, explora- 
tory courses, enrichment, and the like; the pro- 
vision for sections in the daily program, espe- 
cially in schools too small, freezes and squeezes 
the offering until promotion by subject, election, 
and the like, all are sacrificed for the one dubious 
procedure. Again, ability grouping has a way 
of encouraging mere tinkering with traditional 
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subject-matter, the end-results of which are 
either the same courses slightly disguised, or 
emasculated courses of less than no value.? 
Finally, ability grouping, at best, takes into 
account only differentiation in one kind of abil- 
ity—abstract reasoning. 

Curriculum-differentiation, unaccompanied by 
real differentiation in the component courses, is 
a prevalent but inadequate solution of the prob- 
lem. Putting non-academic pupils into commer- 
cial or practical-arts curricula merely because 
they do not fit into the academic curriculum 
obviously merely shifts the same problem to 
another part of the school. The creation of 
so-called “general curricula” by merely juggling 
the original offerings of the school is no better. 
Such a “general curriculum,” made up of pieces 
from the academic, commercial and practical arts 
curricula, is a typical example of curriculum 
tinkering—of a curriculum made from some- 
thing instead of for people with specific needs 
and interests. 

In our search for a more satisfactory solution, 
the way out, exemplified by our household- 
science courses, came belatedly to mind. Here 
was a course, different not merely in quantity, 
but different in kind, not made from a traditional 
course, but made for a definite interest-area. On 
looking about, we discovered other fields in which 
subject-matter was differentiated completely on 
the basis of interest rather than ability: prac- 
tical arts, physical education, commercial ecur- 
ricula and the like.* These adaptations seemed 
to be working efficiently, were accepted every- 
where as proper, were presenting homogeneity 
of interest and effort. It is, moreover, a com- 
monplace lay observation as well as an estab- 
lished psychological principle that one does his 
best, not when he is in his proper ability group, 
but when he is working at his interest. Even 
where ability grouping itself is intelligently ad- 
ministered (for the pupils and not as a mere 
mechanical device), the same pupil is put into 
one ability group for mathematics, in a different 
one for social studies, showing that interest is 
more potent than sheer ability. 


2Lou L. LaBrant, ‘‘The Fallacy of Modified 
Courses,’’ Educational Research Bulletin, 15: 
141-3, May 13, 1936. 

3 E. C. Cline, ‘‘Interest Grouping,’’ The Clear- 
ing House, 6; 161-3, November, 1931. 
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Reflection on these points produced seyera) 
tentative assumptions: 

(1) By the time pupils reach the high schoo] 
—especially, the senior high school—they haye 
three well-developed interests: in ideas, jy 
people, in things; these differences in kind are 
much more profound and important in life thay 
differences in amounts of ability in one area, 

(2) Groups of like interest are much more 
homogeneous than groups of like ability—espe. 
cially when only one type of ability is taken 
into account. 

(3) Those who belong to the so-called original 
high-school pupils (those preparing to go to 
college) are primarily (not exclusively) inter. 
ested in ideas; the so-called new population is 
primarily interested in people and things. 

(4) All pupils should regularly be in some 
heterogeneous groups during their school career. 

Using these assumptions, we split the English 
course gradually into two courses which we called 
English A (academic) and English G (general); 
English A remained largely the traditional aca 
demic English course, stressing classics, history 
of literature, the mechanics of composition, while 
English G was built up de novo for pupils inter- 
ested in people, things and everyday problems, 
stressing modern current reading, magazines, 
paragraph writing, simple composition of letters, 
much oral composition. Academic pupils were 
obliged to take English A; all others had their 
choice between A and G. 

After this first step in differentiation in En- 
glish was well on its way and was promising 
success, other departments wished to do the same 
thing. As we expanded our program, the ques- 
tion of standards arose. Consideration of the 
problem caused us to change our original plan 
somewhat. We agreed first of all that there are 
really two kinds of standards in the world: what 
we call arbitrary standards are those set by 
forces over which the individual has no control, 
but standards that he must meet if he is to sue- 
ceed in certain endeavors; such standards are set 
by colleges in their English placement tests, by 
business men for stenographers, by industry for 
tool makers. The other kind we call efor! 
standards; in music, art, typewriting, woodwork 

4E. C. Cline, ‘‘ Differentiation in Senior High 


School English,’’ English Journal (both editions), 
24: 17-21, January, 1935. 
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and reading for leisure, most of us do not need 
to meet fixed standards, but both we and society 
at large will profit if we become as efficient as 
we can in some or all of these fields. One passes 
in the arbitrary-standard group only if he meets 
the standards; one passes in the effort-standard 
f he does his best, meeting occasional minimal 
standards (for example, mastery of the keyboard 
in typewriting). 

We have now made, therefore, two different 
groupings of subjects : (1) the grouping by type 
of interest served (idea-interest, people-and- 
thing interest), and (2) the grouping by stand- 
ards to be met (arbitrary-standard and effort- 
standard). English A is in the idea-interest 
group and also in the arbitrary-standard group ; 
tool-making is in the thing-interest group and 
also in the arbitrary-standard group; physics 
and chemistry are in the idea-group and in the 
arbitrary-standard group, while household 
(girls) and applied (boys) science are in the 
people-and-thing interest group and in the effort- 
standard group. We are now contemplating a 
plan by which U. S. History A will fall into the 
idea-interest and arbitrary-standard groups, 
while U. S. History G will fall into the people- 
interest group (biography, historical novels, ear- 
toons) and in the effort-standard group. And 
so on. 

This form of reorganization has proceeded 
until roughly 75 per cent. of the total offering of 


the school is affected. The amount of differen- 
tiation varies from none (aside from sex dif- 
ferentiation) in physical education to 15 per 


cent. in social studies, to 65 per cent. in science, 
to 100 per cent. in English. Since we have 
assumed that all pupils ought to be in some 
heterogeneous groups rather regularly through- 
out the three years, we shall probably not in- 
crease greatly the number of differentiated 
courses. At present pupils are all together, 
intentionally, in physical education (boys and 
girls separated), biology, most of the social 
studies, home rooms and extra-curricular activi- 
hes. Because of crowded conditions all pupils 
are together in shops, typewriting and commer- 
cial arithmetie; however, the two groups must 
meet different standards. This fact is mentioned 


here merely because it affords an interesting 
°pportunity to gauge pupil judgment of the 
general scheme, 


Two pupils, for example, who 
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are working side by side in typewriting may 
receive entirely different marks for similar 
achievement, one being a stenographer who must 
meet arbitrary standards, the other a senior who 
wants typing for use in her college career. For 
several years pupils have accepted that situation 
as fair and sensible. 

Our experiments have incidentally opened up 
to our thinking the great latent possibilities in 
non-reading activities. It is a fetish in American 
secondary education that learning is primarily 
an exercise in interpreting the printed page. 
This obsession has done much harm to slow 
readers as well as to the good readers who have 
been deprived of experience in the many other 
means of learning. This fact alone probably 
lies back of the tremendous lack of transfer of 
school learning to real life—to the prevalent 
belief that studying one’s problems is merely a 
school exercise. Most out-of-school learning (or 
rather mislearning), for all of us, in the sense 
of “keeping up with the times,” of informing 
ourselves about policies, and the like, is done 
through our non-reading experiences. School 
should, therefore, occupy itself more with such 
obvious activities: listening to speeches, taking 
simple notes, recalling the speeches and criticiz- 
ing them; judging movies; making things; criti- 
cizing products; oral debate; forum discussions ; 
demonstrations and exhibits by teachers and 
pupils. Such activities are especially useful in 
our “G” groups. 

We may summarize here the essential points 
of the program in so far as it is an accomplished 
fact. 

(1) Courses are being made—not merely 
modified—to take care of the pupils who found 
no use for the traditional high-school program. 

(2) The new courses (“A” and “G”) are de- 
vised to meet different kinds of interests already 
present, rather than to meet merely different 
amounts of one ability. 

(3) In all courses where certain standards are 
desirable, they are maintained. In fact, now 
that those who need to meet the standards are 
segregated from those who do not need such 
training, we are actually able to maintain higher 
standards with less effort than ever before. 

(4) Pupils who do not need or can not meet 
arbitrary standards, but who nevertheless have 
a right to three years of secondary education, 
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have worth-while courses provided in which each 
one passes if he does what he can. 

(5) The scheme does not preclude grouping 
on basis of ability (for example, within the “G” 
courses), if one wants to do it. There is, to 
begin with, a difference of ability (as measured 
by intelligence tests) between the “A” and “G”; 
the “A” group will average (in I.Q.) about 105; 
the “G” group about 90. The ranges, however, 
are quite similar. 

(6) Similarity in interest, plus some similarity 
in abstract ability, gives a general atmosphere 
of homogeneity most conducive to good group 
teaching, to individual adjustment, to the making 
of definite courses with definite aims. 

(7) Compulsion is exercised only where com- 
pulsion ean be accepted by pupils as justifiable ; 
only those pupils who are headed toward a goal 
where arbitrary standards are set must take the 
arbitrary-standard courses. Others may always 
choose as between the various courses. In other 
words, a boy who is going to be an engineer must 
take physics; a boy who is not going to college 
at all will ordinarily take the parallel “G” unit 
(applied science), but if he is particularly inter- 
ested in mechanics or electricity, he may elect 
the regular physies course, as some do each year. 

(8) As far as the value of the “G” courses is 
concerned, they certainly come as near meeting 
the modern criteria of the good secondary-school 
curriculum as do the “A” courses. 

(9) No violence is done to personality by the 
arrangement; the division is made primarily on 
the basis of what one wants to do or needs to do, 
A tool- 


not on the basis of what one ean do. 
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maker, for example, is in the “A” group as te 
as his tool-making work is concerned ; he ig ikely 
(by choice) to be in “G” English, not because 
he is told he can not or may not take “A” py, 
glish, but because he is told that “G” English js 
the course better adapted to his probable needs 
which is the truth. 

One may ask whether any tangible results ingj. 
cate the success of the experiment. We may 
mention these four: 

(1) One hundred per cent. satisfaction with 
the arrangement on the part of pupils, teachers, 
patrons. 

(2) Much better showing by our stenogra. 
phers, college-entrants and others who need to 
meet exacting standards; the showing is better 
in high-school class work and in future progress, 

(3) Satisfaction on the part of the so-called 
new population whose persistence in school js 
almost entirely accountable for a 40 per cent, 
increase in the size of the graduating classes in 
the past five years. 

(4) New professional enthusiasm in working 
with our courses of study, because we all feel 
that we have found an answer to many o/ ow 
tough curricular problems. The plan has per- 
mitted and encouraged the experimeniation with 
new courses in the “G” area, many of which we 
believe are actually better for all pupils than the 
traditional courses. One good example of this 
is the breaking down of the formal, traditional 
division between physics and chemistry.° 

E. C. Cine 

RICHMOND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

RICHMOND, INDIANA 


QUOTATIONS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


THROUGH the publication of the reports of its 
committees on nutrition and physical education 
the British Medical Association has taken the 
lead in stimulating a widespread interest in the 
improvement of the national health and phy- 
sique. Whether the full value of these reports 
has received official acknowledgment may per- 
haps be doubted. In the Government’s White 
Paper on physical training and recreation, de- 
tails of which are given elsewhere in this issue 


(p. 342), there is but a single reference to the 
Association’s Committee on Physical Education, 
and the reference is one which might lead tle 
reader to suppose that this committee did no 
more than “endorse” the policy outlined in Gr- 
cular 1445, issued by the Board of Education in 
January of last year. In fact the association's 
committee made many origina! recommendations, 
one of which, relating to the provision of sutt- 

5Cf. Thomas H. Briggs, ‘‘ What Curriculum 
Organization for Secondary Schools,’’ Hducation 


Administration and Supervision, 22: 265-27, 
April, 1936. 



















































ble elothing and shoes for gymnastics in 
has since been “endorsed” by the board. 


ceNools, Le 


"The White Paper issued this week (Cmd. 
534) deals primarily with the development and 
the facilities available for persons 


nsion Ol 


ape attending school. This subject, which 
vad been mentioned briefly in Cireular 1445, was 
sessed at length in the report of the British 
Medics! Association Physical Education Commit- 


ee, and it may perheps be assumed that the 

-k of the committee has contributed usefully 
. the saping of the government’s proposals. 
iginly these proposals inelude much that the 
committee recommended and nothing that con- 
(iets with its suggestions. Entirely in accord 
h the views of the association’s committee are 
the decisions of the government on the three 

mental questions of poliey diseussed in the 
White Paper: the scheme is to be a voluntary 
s to be built up by extension of the work 
‘ existing agencies, and it is to inelude not only 
| exercises but also various physical activi- 
es of a recreative character. As to the wisdom 
iese decisions there will be general agreement. 
‘he detailed proposals inelude provision for 
nal gymnasia and gymnastie equipment, 
with changing-rooms and shower baths; for an 
extension of the existing facilities for outdoor 
games, swimming and other forms of physical 
, and for the supply of an adequate 
number of suitably trained teachers and leaders. 
Attention is to be paid also to publicity and 
propaganda. The plan entails cooperation, cen- 
tral and local, between publie bodies and volun- 
tary organizations. In important ways it ex- 
ends the powers of loeal authorities; in particu- 
t enables local education authorities to pro- 
lities for persons over 18 years of age 
attending educational institutions. 
aking this last provision the government has 
a suggestion originally put forward by 
‘he association’s committee. But, indeed, prac- 
tically all the above-mentioned features of the 
scleme are to be found among the committee’s 
recommendations. 

Circular 1445 of the Board of Edueation con- 
cluded with these words: “The board desire to 
mpress upon authorities the importance of de- 
‘coping their arrangements for physical educa- 
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: Brit sh Medical Journal Supplement, April 18, 
“ves Teprinted as a pamphlet, price 6d. 
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tion and to express the hope that they will eo- 
operate cordially with voluntary organizations 
in providing facilities for young people no longer 
at school. The foundations for a complete and 
efficient system of physical education have been 
laid; it is now the task of authorities, teachers 
and voluntary organizations throughout the 
country to build upon those foundations a com- 
plete structure, which will be of inestimable 
value in the development of a healthy, happy 
and vigorous community.” How this task was 
to be accomplished without an improved organi- 
zation and an increased supply of funds was not 
clear to the association’s committee, which there- 
fore recommended that “schemes for the promo- 
tion of physical education in the community as a 
whole should be provided with a permanent ad- 
ministration and be guaranteed adequate finan- 
cial support.” The government now acknowl- 
edges that “without some measure of central co- 
ordination of effort the provision must neces- 
sarily be sporadic and incomplete,” and that 
“the funds available from all sources are insuffi- 
cient to cover the ground as fully as is needed.” 
The measures which have been devised to meet 
this double need are described on another page. 
The adequacy of the proposed financial provision 
remains to be seen; the administrative machinery 
is well conceived, and should prove eminently 
workable. 

Of particular interest to the medical profes- 
sion is the statement that the proposed National 
College of Physical Training will include among 
its activities the investigation of problems con- 
nected with the physiology of physical training. 
The British Medical Association’s committee 
strongly recommended that such research should 
be undertaken. It stressed also the desirability 
of a far closer relation than has existed in the 
past between physical education and the science 
and art of medicine, and, as a means to this end, 
it suggested the establishment of post-graduate 
courses designed to equip medical men and wo- 
men for the medical supervision of physical 
Perhaps in time such courses may be 
However this 


activities. 
instituted at the National College. 
may be, the present proposals of the government 
should go far to bring about the desired improve- 
ment of the national physique and they must be 
regarded as deserving high praise.—The British 
Medical Journal. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICs 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COSTS 

In Scuoot anv Soctety for February 20, 1937 
(Vol. 45, pp. 270-72), John S. Allen summarizes 
and analyzes five cost studies in the junior col- 
lege field, and in the final paragraph reaches 
the following conclusions: 

The average total expenditure per student in 
average daily attendance for the thirteen years [in 
California] is $354.02. The figures given by Clark, 
Holy, Reeves, and Woods agree closely enough with 
this to allow us to conclude that the probable cost 
of a junior college will be about $350 per year per 
student in average daily attendance. ... The 
above figure may be adopted as a fair guide for 
future considerations. 

So much interest has developed in recent years 
in all parts of the country in the establishment 
of public junior colleges and in plans for their 
support that it becomes a matter of considerable 
importance to inquire whether such a figure can 
fairly and safely “be adopted as a fair guide for 
future considerations.” 

Any one who essays cost studies in the educa- 
tional field is venturing on dangerous ground, 
filled with lurking dangers and pitfalls, primar- 
ily because of the lack of comparability of data 
at different periods, in different institutions, and 
under different conditions. The danger is par- 
ticularly great in the junior college field. It is 
axiomatic that comparisons are likely to be not 
only valueless but positively misleading unless 
conditions are essentially comparable or unless 
existing differences are clearly recognized and 
There are at least six 
important factors which should be considered in 
an analysis of the data and studies upon which 
Mr. Allen bases his conclusions: 


provision made for them. 


(1) The unit used. What is meant by cost ‘‘ per 
student’’? Three such units frequently used are 
students enrolled, carrying load and average daily 
attendance. Each has its value and its limitations, 
but the three are not comparable. All three are 
found in the five studies which Mr. Allen uses, but 
in four cases he makes no distinction, simply re- 
porting costs ‘‘per student.’’ Clark and Holy use 
enrolment, Reeves uses carrying load and Woods 
uses average daily attendance. 

(2) Current expense and capital outlay. In 
studies of annual costs it is almost axiomatic that 
expenditures for buildings and permanent im- 
provements should not be included in computing 
annual costs for the year in which they happen to 


have been made. They should be reporte Bepy. 
rately as capital outlay, or should be spread ont 
over a series of years covering the life of the build. 
ings and improvements in an annual allowance for 
depreciation. The best practice is to Teport unit 
costs for current expenses and capital Outlay ses. 
rately, making no attempt to combine them into 
one really significant figure. Certainly the people 
of a community interested in probable costs of 4 
junior college need to know two distinct things; 
(a) initial cost for suitable plant and equipment 
if they are not already available in some form, and 
(b) annual current expenses—for administration, 
instruction, maintenance, etc. One California djs. 
trict junior college had a capital outlay one year 
of $1,960 per student in average daily attendance 
and current expenses of $350, making a total of 
$2,310 per student. The two figures, taken sep. 
rately, have some meaning, but combined into , 
single total they lose any real significance as , 
basis for judging probable future costs. They 
combine about as satisfactorily as oil and water, 
Yet Mr. Allen’s figure of $354 includes both fae. 
tors. The average for current expenses alone in the 
thirteen-year period which he uses is $255—a much 
better figure to take, although unsatisfactory for 
other reasons, as pointed out below. What about 
the figures of Clark, Holy, Reeves and Woods which 
the author states ‘‘agree closely enough with 
this’’? The first three include current expenses 
only, the fourth includes an allowance of $64 as 
the amortized cost for the retirement of twenty: 
year 5 per cent. bonds with an allowance for depre- 
ciation and obsolescence, while the California data 
include the averaging of such unit costs for capital 
outlay as the $2,310 per student in average daily 
attendance in the institution mentioned above aul 
of 28 cents per student in another institution the 
same year! It is somewhat surprising that such 
figures should show any tendency toward agree 
ment. 

(3) Actual data or personal judgments. Some 
statements of costs are in terms of actual data 
based upon official reports; others represent tle 
judgments of thoughtful students of what shoul 
be the costs under certain hypothetical conditions, 
still others are a combination of the two. Bach 
method has its place, but they should be clear 
distinguished. Unfortunately, this is not always 
done in the case of the data under consideratiot, 
although all three types are found. At least on™ 
erroneously characterized. 

(4) Allocation of overhead costs. When 
institutions are operated under the same roof and 
with the same or overlapping management and 
administration, unusual difficulties present them: 
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selves in @ proper allocation of costs. This is a 
decided problem in the junior college field, since 
many public junior colleges share their plant with 
the high school and often have the same adminis- 
tration and in part at least a common instructional 
staff. Proper allocation of costs is difficult, and 
jata based upon partial allocations are misleading. 
The American Association of Junior Colleges in 
conjunction with the Financial Advisory Service of 
the American Council on Education has a commit- 
tee working on this problem at the present time. 
On the other hand, many public junior colleges, 
particularly in California, are entirely separate in 
plant, staff and administration. The author fails 
to distinguish this important factor in the studies 
he reports. 

(5) Chronological date of the data. In particu- 
lar it becomes rather important to inquire whether 
cost data represent dates B.D. or A.D. (before the 
depression, or after the depression! ). Educational 
costs have been profoundly modified as a result 
of economic conditions since 1929. Therefore B.D. 
data should be used with considerable caution, if 
at all, as valid for predictive purposes in 1937. Yet 
all four of the studies which Mr. Allen summarizes, 
as well as over half of the California data which 
is averaged to secure his final figure of $354, were 
made and published prior to 1929. If used at all, 
it should be with distinet reservations, and only for 
the reason that more recent reliable studies are not 
available. 

6) Relation of size to cost. Any single figure 
on costs per student is likely to be misleading unless 
the size of the institution is taken into considera- 
tion, Particularly in a small institution the costs 
are likely to be relatively high. Even if $354 were 
a satisfactory average figure, it might be much 
too high for a large college and much too low for 
a small college. Reeves’ studies have shown a dis- 
tinct inverse relation between cost per student and 
humber of students until an enrolment of 250 is 
reached but that size is not a particularly signifi- 
cant factor beyond that point. Mr. Allen does take 
this factor into consideration—but with question- 
able conclusions, In analyzing the California data 
Which he presents he notes that ‘*when the 300 
mark was passed the per capita current expenses 
“ropped considerably, and with only one exception 
continued to drop as the average daily attendance 
increased’? from 308 to 1,105. He failed to note, 
‘owever, that the year after which this steady drop 
‘ook place was 1928-29. It is a fair question 


whether this marked reduction was not much more 
‘ result of the economic depression than of the 
‘ncreased enrolments, Reeves’ studies suggest that 
‘1s an unimportant factor for enrolments of this 
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Let us consider briefly certain other aspects 
of the data upon which Mr. Allen bases his con- 
clusions. Clark’s data, published in 1927, as 
Mr. Allen states, show “costs” in 38 junior col- 
leges ranging from $94 to $472 per student. 
Mr. Clark himself, however, in his original study 
was very careful to state that? 

The figures are not ‘‘cost’’ figures in any sense 
of the word. One might be grossly misled if he 
should so consider them. Unfortunately many 
people are likely to take them as such, and attempt 
to establish institutions on this basis. 


Stronger disclaimer of the reliability and use- 
fulness of these data could scarcely be made. 
The hypothetical cost data which he presents are 
based upon other considerations. 

Holy gives the cost data for 30 junior colleges 
in the North Central area as reported by Mr. 
Allen, but observes that “it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to secure accurate figures on their cost.’ 
Accordingly, he abandoned this direct attack and 
arrived at a tentative figure by indirection, 
based in part upon Reeves’s study, noted below. 

Reeves’s study, published in 1926, was based 
primarily on only five liberal arts colleges and 
two junior colleges, both of them privately con- 
trolled institutions for women only in a single 
state. In them the cost per student (on a carry- 
ing load basis) was $264. At no place in his 
paper does Mr. Reeves mention public junior 
colleges nor report actual or desirable costs in 
them. Yet Mr. Allen says, without qualifica- 
tions, “Reeves states that the per student cost 
is $400 per year in public junior colleges.” With 
reference to privately controlled junior colleges 
Reeves “suggests” certain figures for which 
“there appears to be justification for the follow- 
ing tentative conclusions”—a considerably dif- 
ferent matter. He suggested (eleven years ago) 
that a junior college of 250 or more students 
should expect to have a cost per student of 
approximately $340; one of only 150 students at 
least $400. These figures, tentative as they are, 
are based upon private colleges, before the de- 
pression, and upon a very inadequate sample as 
Reeves himself is careful to point out. Badger’s 
more comprehensive study for 1933-34 of 296 

1H. F. Clark, Bulletin of the School of Educa- 
tion of Indiana University (September, 1927), Vol. 
4, p. 70. 


2T. C. Holy, High School Teacher (April, 1929), 
Vol. 5, p. 120. 
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publicly and privately controlled junior colleges, 
widely seattered, referred to more fully below, 
indicates that costs in privately controlled junior 
colleges are approximately twice as high as in 
publicly controlled institutions.* 

Woods’s California study was more carefully 
made, with explicitly stated assumptions, 
although not, as Mr. Allen states, “from the 
actual data for a California district junior col- 
lege.” Mr. Allen recognizes that Woods’s figures 
should be modified in the light of more recent 
California data which he gives in a detailed table 
and diseusses. There are two questionable fea- 
tures in his use of these data. First, although 
it is fair to state that he discusses data for cur- 
rent expense and capital outlay separately, his 
ultimate figure of $354, mentioned above as the 
one which he takes “as a fair guide for future 
considerations,” is a combination of the two 
costs. Since the capital outlay varies from $7 
to $274 per student in average daily attendance 
in the different years the danger is evident of 
adding an average derived from such variable 
figures to the current expense figure to arrive 
at a “total expenditure.” The lack of clear sig- 
nificance of such a total, for predictive purposes, 
has already been pointed out. Second, he aver- 
ages together the data for a thirteen-year period 
—eight years in the period “B.D.” and five in 
the period “A.D.” It is a fair question whether 
an average of such data representing such vio- 
lently different economic conditions has any real 
predictive significance. Projection of trends 
based on time series representing such different 
economic conditions is questionable enough—but 
based upon averages is far less defensible. A 
few concrete figures will illustrate the point. 
The average “total expenditure” for the eight- 
year period before the depression was $416; for 
the five years since it is $254. If the years 
1934-35 and 1935-36, not ineluded in Mr. Allen’s 
table, be added,‘ this average is reduced to $249, 

3 The word ‘‘approximately’’ should be empha- 
sized. A closer study needs to be made of account- 
ing methods and financial reports in privately 
controlled institutions, many with a liberal arts col- 
lege background and influence, and in publicly 
controlled institutions, most of which are out- 
growths of the publie school system. 

4 Data for 1934-35 from California Department 
of Education Bulletin, No. 4, February 15, 1936, 


‘“Statisties of California Junior Colleges’’; for 
1935-36, from unpublished data furnished at spe- 
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very different from $354. Is not the €XPerieng 
of the past seven years, even though the result ip 
some cases of undesirable and unfortunate econ, 
mies, perhaps a better index of probable Costs 
in the immediate future than those of eight ty 
sixteen years ago? If, however, we use Mr 
Allen’s column of current expenditures per sty. 
dent in average daily attendance in the Calify. 
nia colleges, the average for the thirteen years 
reported by Mr. Allen is $255; for the Bp 
years, $321; for the five A.D. years, $214; an 
for the seven A.D. years, $205. Average capital 
outlay for the eight B.D. years was $136; for tie 
seven A.D. years, $40. 

In 1935-36, for the 17 California distric 
junior colleges, the capital outlay per student jp 
average daily attendance was $53, varying fron 
$154 to $0 in the different institutions. Th 
corresponding expenditure for current expenses 
was $190, varying from $278 to $156. In 193)- 
36 these California junior colleges had a tots 
enrolment of 33,225; an average daily attend. 
ance of 17,486. The marked difference is du 
in large part to an enrolment of 11,589 “special” 
students, for the most part adults, attending 
classes or lectures only once or twice a week. 
Incidentally many educational leaders fee! that 
the development of adult education is one of 
the most important functions of the junior ¢- 
lege which is as yet scarcely realized in most 
institutions. There were two California institu. 
tions which enrolled 1,346 regular students ani 
7,885 special students in 1935-36. This is a 
highly desirable educational development, but 
it plays havoe with cost studies which employ 
the student enrolled as the unit of comparison. 
If “students enrolled” were taken instead of 
“average daily attendance,” the cost for curret! 
expenses per total students enrolled would drop 
from $190 to $100. The total enrolment o! 
regular students was 21,636. If special students 
were omitted entirely, the cost for current 
penses per regular student enrolled was #154 
The California data, therefore, suggest that cos's 
per student in average daily attendance 2 
about 25 per cent. higher than costs per regular 
student enrolled. 

Undoubtedly average daily attendance is 4 
more scientific unit to use than enrolment. It's 


—— a 





cial request by Walter E. Morgan, assistant state 
superintendent of schools of California. 
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swever, something of a statistical abstraction, 
ae? may require only a single student or 
perhaps a dozen or more students “enrolled,” 
. he the equivalent of one in “average daily 
‘endance.” A student enrolled, on the other 
_is a definite objective entity, that can be 
soe) and recognized by the average taxpayer. 
Furthermore, instructors, equipment, and other 
ities must be provided for the total enrol- 


ment, even though the average daily attendance 
nay be materially less. Numerous cost studies, 
including some reported below, have been 
terms of enrolment. Where this enrol- 
nt is in terms of special and part-time stu- 
_unit costs based upon it are likely to be 
meaningless if not positively deceptive, as illus- 
trated in the case of the California data. Where 
enrolment is largely in terms of full-time regular 
students, however, the 25 per cent. adjustment 
is probably a fairly approximate factor for con- 
verting cost per student enrolled into cost per 
student in average daily attendance. 

Are there not other data and studies more 
extensive, more reliable and particularly more 
recent than the four B.D. ones which Mr. Allen 
uses? Several may be mentioned. 

Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician of the 
Vnited States Office of Education, has recently 
published approximate expenditures for 1933-34 
for 141 publicly eontrolled and 146 privately 

‘olled junior colleges in all parts of the 

In the publicly controlled institutions 
computation indicates an approximate cost per 
student enrolled of $153 for current expenses, 
of $17 tor capital outlay. For the privately con- 
trolled institutions the corresponding figures are 
$306 for current expenses and $36 for capital 
outlay. The figures for publicly controlled in- 
stitutions are doubtless too low because of inecom- 
plete allocation of eosts in junior colleges oper- 
ated in connection with high schools. In many 
cases they are probably closer to instructional 
isewhere the writer has shown that 

junior college instructional costs in recent years 
have been about 80 per cent. of total current 
expenditures. If we assume that half of the 
‘rue administrative eost is not ineluded in 


since 


eae Badger, ‘* Junior College Reports for 
) ) é un lor College Journal (February, 
7), VIT, 245-47, 
(. Eells, ‘The Junior College,’’ Houghton 
Company, 1931, p. 517. 


Badger’s data, due to insufficient allocation of 
overhead costs, the computed $153 should be 
increased to $170 per student enrolled. If this 
were changed to average daily attendance by the 
25 per cent. factor suggested above, it would 
give $212 per student in average daily atten- 
dance. 

Reeves and Russell in their extensive and in- 
tensive study of 57 colleges in the North Central 
area as a part of the investigation conducted for 
the Committee on Standards of the Commission 
on Higher Institutions of the North Central 
Association, included seven junior colleges in 
their analysis of financial data. Five of these 
were publie junior colleges. They used carrying 
load as the unit (average enrolment with adjust- 
ment for summer school). For the publie junior 
colleges they found costs per student varying 
from $90 to $301, with an average of $201.7 
Sinee carrying load is smaller than total number 
of different students enrolled, this cost is some- 
what larger than cost per student enrolled, dis- 
tinctly smaller than cost per student in average 
daily attendance. It is probably much closer to 
the former than to the latter, but no data are at 
hand for estimating an appropriate conversion 
factor. 

In 1934 Dr. OBrien, of the University of Kan- 
sas, made a survey to determine the desirability 
of establishing a publie junior college at Pratt, 
Kansas. He made a careful analysis of the 
instructional salary costs in ten publie junior 
colleges in Kansas, estimating on the basis of 
other studies that have been made that such costs 
constituted about two thirds of the total current 
He found costs per student enrolled 
If an attendance 


expenses. 
varying from $65 to $141. 
basis were used, he says the average cost per 
student would be $110 to $120 per year. He 
states, however, that “each of the statements of 
cost presented is unduly low because of exces- 
sively low salaries, large classes, and heavy 
teaching load. The median salary was only 
$1,640, many of the teachers giving instruction 
both in junior college and high school. It may 


7 F. W. Reeves and J. D. Russell, ‘‘ The Evalua- 
tion of Higher Institutions: VII. Finance,’’ p. 42. 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

8 F. P. OBrien, ‘‘The Public Junior College as 
a Community Asset: A Survey Study for Pratt, 
Kansas,’’ Kansas Studies in Education, Lawrence, 
Kansas (January, 1935), Vol. II, No. 4, 41 pp. 

9 Ibid., p. 21. 
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be noted that the average salary for full-time 
instructors in California junior colleges for 
1934-35 (yielding costs for current expenses of 
$175 per student in average daily attendance) 
was $2,495. To provide against these unfor- 
tunate and dangerous economies in salary and 
teaching load, after detailed analysis of these 
and related factors, Dr. OBrien reaches the con- 
clusion that $197 per student enrolled is a fair 
minimum figure for Kansas. 

A committee planning a public junior college 
for Nassau County, New York, last year esti- 
mated a cost per student enrolled of $250 per 
student enrolled, with an average salary in excess 
of $2,000. 

These estimated and recommended costs for 
current expenses, although still lacking in some 
desirable features of uniformity and compara- 
bility, show substantial similarity, which may be 
summarized as follows, the figures in the second 
column when not available directly being esti- 
mated by adding 25 per cent. to those in the first 
column : 








Per regular Per student in 








student average daily 
enrolled attendance 
California, 17, district, 
BO23—-1O0G 2 0.0.6 s0:0 0:8 $164 $205 
California, 17, district, 
IDS0-1086  .c.ccecv0's 154 190 
Badger, 141, national, 
1935-34 (adjusted) . 170 212 
Reeves and Russell, 5, 
North Central ..... 201 251 
OBrien, 10, Kansas, 
1934, recommended . 197 246 
CONCLUSION 


It would seem, therefore, that, based upon 
more recent, more detailed and more reliable 
analyses than those reported and discussed by 
Mr. Allen, estimates of $150 to $200 per student 
enrolled (depending upon the size of the insti- 
tution, salary scale, and other factors), or of 
$200 to $250 per student in average daily attend- 
ance, may perhaps be suggested if not adopted 
as a fairer “guide for future considerations” in 
the discussion of probable costs of operation of 
publicly controlled junior colleges. As a matter 
of fact, however, it is misleading if not danger- 
ous to establish or even to suggest any cost 

10 Article in the New York Times, June 14, 1936; 


quoted in part in Junior College Journal (Febru- 
ary, 1937), Vol. VII, pp. 277-78. 
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criteria for the country as a whole. Educational 
standards, salary scales, living costs and other 
factors vary too much in different geographic 
sections. It is doubtful whether any “ationg) 
cost standard will be at all profitable to derive 
or widely enough applicable to be significant, 
A much sounder basis is one arrived at for a par- 
ticular case after a full and careful analysis of 
the factors involved in that case and used ag g 
guide for it or for others very closely similar to 
it. Certainly data based upon California junior 
colleges can not be used with safety without full 
consideration of the special circumstances jn. 
volved in them. Even in California the costs 
per student in average daily attendance last year 
varied from $156 to $278 in different institu. 
tions. If any sort of “national” figure is desired, 
however, with all its limitations, certainly one 
much lower than that suggested by Mr. Allen is 
indicated by the best available evidence. 


Water C. Eetts 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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